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The  right  to  bear  arms  — sort  of 

Texas  concealed-weapons  law  runs  into  restrictions 


The  new  law  that  allows  Texans  to  carry 
concealed  weapons  specifically  bars  them  from 
taking  their  handguns  to  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  amusement  parks,  voting  sites,  courts, 
police  stations,  government  meetings,  bars, 
racetracks,  churches  or  other  houses  of  worship. 

The  list  of  sites  declared  off  limits  to 
handgun-toting  Texans  is  getting  longer  by  the 
day,  as  dozens  of  municipalities  and  counties 
hurriedly  draft  ordinances  that  place  further 
limits  on  where  weapons  can  be  carried  legally. 
The  actions  taken  by  local  governments,  as  well 
as  by  some  businesses  and  other  private 
concerns,  are  perceived  as  part  of  a growing 
movement  against  the  new  right-to-carry  law  In 
addition,  a growing  number  of  state  agencies 
have  exempted  themselves  from  the  gun  law  out 
of  concern  for  public  safety. 

“People  are  frightened  of  the  prospect  of 
looking  to  their  left  and  to  their  right  and  seeing 
people  packing  guns,  and  so  cities  and  busi- 
nesses are  taking  this  on  their  own,”  said  James 
Shor  of  the  Center  to  Prevent  Handgun  Violence 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Observers  say  the  additional  restrictions  are 
shaping  up  into  a legal  battle  that  will  wind  up  in 
the  courts.  Decisions  in  those  cases  will  almost 
certainly  have  an  effect  on  similar  laws  now  on 
the  books  in  at  least  27  other  states. 

The  law,  which  went  into  effect  Jan.  1, 
allows  residents  to  carry  a concealed  handgun 
provided  they  have  no  felony  records,  drug  or 
mental  problems,  are  not  delinquent  in  taxes  or 
owe  back  child  support  or  are  named  by  a spouse 


in  a restraining  order.  Permits,  which  costs 
applicants  $140  and  are  valid  for  four  years,  are 
issued  only  after  applicants  successfully 
complete  a 15-hour  training  course.  To  renew 
the  permit,  another  four-hour  handgun  course 
must  be  completed. 

Fourteen  of  Texas's  20  largest  cities, 
including  San  Antonio,  Houston,  Dallas,  Corpus 

In  bars,  hospitals,  parks, 
government  buildings  and 
churches,  handgun-carrying 
Texans  must  choose: 
leave  their  guns  at  home, 
or  violate  local  laws  and 
risk  fines  and  jail  terms. 

Christi  and  El  Paso,  have  passed  laws  forbidding 
guns  in  city  buildings.  Most  local  governments 
have  used  the  state's  criminal  trespass  law  as  the 
basis  for  the  restrictions  against  carrying 
concealed  weapons,  citing  provisions  that  allow 
businesses  and  local  governments  to  reject 
anyone  as  long  as  they  have  given  notice. 

The  5,000  or  so  newly  licensed  handgun 
carriers  in  the  state  who  violate  local  ordinances 
are  subject  to  fines  of  up  to  $5,000  and  two 
years  in  jail.  They  now  must  decide  whether  to 
ignore  the  local  laws  and  risk  getting  caught  or 


leave  their  weapons  at  home. 

“First  they  say  we  have  the  right  to  cany 
concealed  firearms  with  the  exception  of  a few 
places  like  courthouses.  . .and  now  they're 
telling  us  we  can't  carry  here  and  wc  can’t  carry 
there,"  said  Samm  Langford,  a handgun  training 
instructor  who  heads  the  Austin  Security 
Knowledge  Center 

State  Representative  Ray  Allen,  a co-author 
of  the  concealed  handgun  bill,  maintained  that 
cities  are  overstepping  their  legal  rights  by 
approving  ordinances  restricting  where  con- 
cealed weapons  can  be  carried  — actions  he  said 
are  paving  the  way  for  court  challenges.  “It  is 
much  more  productive  for  cities  to  work  with 
Legislature  rather  than  to  try  to  go  at  it  on  their 
own,”  he  told  USA  Today. 

State  Senator  Jerry  Patterson  had  even 
harsher  words  for  the  burgeoning  movement 
“We  have  to  prohibit  taxpayer-supported 
entities  from  second-guessing  the  Legislature," 
he  told  The  Dallas  Morning  News.  “The 
Legislature  regulates  the  wearing  of  arms  with  a 
view  to  preventing  crime.  That's  the  Legisla- 
ture’s prerogative.  It’s  not  the  prerogative  of 
anyone  else.” 

State  Attorney  General  Dan  Morales  already 
has  issued  three  legal  opinions  upholding  the 
right  of  local  governments,  businesses  and 
transit  systems  to  ban  concealed  weapons  in 
specific  instances  as  long  as  signs  are  posted. 
Morales  is  soon  expected  to  issue  opinions  on 
bans  at  sporting  events,  on  college  campuses  and 
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Camden  sends  out  for  the  cavalry, 
in  the  form  of  NJ  state  troopers 


For  the  second  time  in  three  years. 
New  Jersey  state  troopers  are  helping 
local  police  to  crack  down  on  drug 
dealing  and  violence  on  the  crime- 
plagued  streets  of  Camden,  which  last 
year  chalked  up  a record-breaking 
homicide  total. 

State  officials  agreed  last  month  to 
deploy  the  troopers  to  the  impover- 
ished Delaware  River  city  across  from 
Philadelphia,  in  an  open-ended  assign- 
ment aimed  at  bringing  violence  under 
control.  Camden,  with  a population  of 
87,000,  is  New  Jersey’s  seventh-larg- 
est  city,  but  had  the  state’s  highest  per- 
capita  murder  rate  last  year,  when  a 
record-breaking  60  homicides  were 
reported. 


As  of  Jan.  18,  troopers  assigned  to 
the  contingent  had  made  over  60  ar- 
rests, mostly  for  drug  offenses,  but 
also  on  illegal  weapons  and  domestic 
violence  charges,  said  Sgt.  1st  Class 
Daniel  Cosgrove,  a spokesman  for  the 
Division  of  State  Police.  Citing  secu- 
rity reasons,  Cosgrove  declined  to  give 
the  actual  number  of  troopers  assigned 
to  the  effort,  which  began  Jan.  5. 

Camden  officials  first  requested  the 
deployment  in  October  but  were  turned 
down.  Attorney  General  Deborah  Pontz, 


who  announced  the  effort  Dec.  12,  said 
the  state  decided  to  permit  the  deploy- 
ment because  preliminary  findings 
from  a study  of  Camden’s  338-mem- 
ber Police  Department  showed  that  it 
needed  assistance  in  dealing  with  the 
rash  of  homicides  and  a high  rate  of 
domestic  violence  complaints. 

It's  not  the  first  time  that  the  State 
Police  has  been  deployed  to  help  out  in 
Camden.  A contingent  was  assigned 
there  in  1992,  when  51  slayings  oc- 
curred in  what  was  then  a record  for  the 


city.  The  troopers  remained  until  1994, 
when  Gov  . Christine  Whitman  ordered 
them  reassigned.  At  the  time,  the 
Governor  said  she  acted  on  the  advice 
of  high-ranking  State  Police  officials 
who  questioned  whether  the  unit  had 
any  impact  on  the  city’s  crime  prob- 
lems. 

Carl  Golden,  the  Govenor's  chief 
spokesman,  said  officials  now  believe 
a highly  visible  State  Police  presence 
will  help  deter  crime  in  Camden  But, 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Suit  has  a few  pointed  questions 
for  police  interrogation  practices 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

"People  are  frightened  of  the  prospect  of  look- 
ing to  their  left  and  to  their  right  and  seeing 
people  packing  guns,  and  so  cities  and  busi- 
nesses are  taking  this  on  their  own." 

— James  Shor  of  the  Center  to  Prevent 
Handgun  Violence  in  Washington,  D C., 
on  the  growing  number  of  sites  declared  off-limits 
to  Texans  legally  carrying  concealed  weapons.  (1:2) 


A Federal  lawsuit  has  charged  that 
police  in  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Monica 
engage  in  a “pervasive  practice  of 
violating  the  Miranda  rights  of  crimi- 
nal suspects  by  routinely  subjecting 
them  to  coercive  questioning  even  after 
they  have  requested  a lawyer. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  Dec  20  in  Fed- 
eral District  Court  in  Los  Angeles, 
charges  that  police  regularly  continue 
to  question  suspects  in  custody  after 
informing  them  of  their  right  to  remain 
silent  and  to  be  represented  by  an 
attorney.  Under  the  Supeme  Court’s 
landmark  Miranda  v.  Arizona  ruling, 
suspects  must  be  informed  by  police 


that  any  statements  they  make  can  be 
used  against  them.  If  a suspect  invokes 
those  rights,  “the  interrogation  must 
cease,”  the  Court  ruled  in  1966. 

The  plaintiffs  — the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  California  Attor- 
neys for  Criminal  Justice  and  the  Crimi- 
nal Courts  Bar  Associations  — allege 
that  the  practice  known  to  police  as 
questioning  “outside  of  Miranda"  can 
“exact  a heavy  toll  on  individual  lib- 
erty and  trades  on  the  weakness  of 
individuals." 

According  to  the  lawsuit,  police 
use  the  practice  in  an  attempt  to  impair 
a suspect's  right  to  testify  in  their 


defense  at  trial.  A 1971  U S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  in  a New  York  case  held 
that  statements  obtained  when  Miranda 
procedures  are  not  properly  followed 
can  be  used  to  undermine  a defen- 
dant’s credibility  if  he  or  she  takes  the 
witness  stand. 

Lawyers  who  prepared  the  lawsuit 
say  the  practice  allows  police  to  obtain 
information  that,  while  not  admissible 
as  direct  evidence,  can  be  useful  to  the 
piosecution  if  introduced  through 
another  source,  such  as  a co-detendant 
or  another  witness. 

It’s  more  likely  to  be  done  in  seri- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Major  cities 
throughout  the  stale  experienced  a 
decline  in  homicides  during  1995 
compared  to  the  previous  year,  ac- 
cording to  figures  released  Jan.  1. 
Homicides  in  Hartford  and  New  Ha- 
ven dropped  to  36  and  19,  respec- 
tively, as  compared  with  a record  58 
for  Hartford  in  1994,  and  34  in  New 
Haven.  Officials  attribute  the  decreases 
to  anti-gang  violence  efforts. 


In  a 6-1  ruling  Dec.  26,  the  State 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  state's  right 
to  suspend  the  licenses  of  suspected 
drunk  drivers  while  also  pursuing  crimi- 
nal charges,  saying  the  practice  does 
not  constitute  double  jeopardy.  The 
ruling  reverses  a lower  court  decision 
that  had  kept  2,400  pending  cases  in 
limbo. 

DELAWARE  — Kent  County  will  be 
getting  a new  state-of-the-art  police 
van  as  part  of  a Delaware  State  Police 
community  policing  effort.  Commu- 
nities targeted  by  the  effort  will  in- 
clude Mifflin  Meadows.  Williamsville. 
Capital  Park,  and  Palmer  Park. 

MAINE  — A 17-year-old  boy  who  es- 
caped from  the  Maine  Youth  Center  in 
mid-December  led  police  on  a 24- 
mile,  3 1 -minute  chase  Jan.  2 that  ended 
when  the  stolen  truck  he  was  driving 
ran  over  a spiked  mat,  flattening  three 
of  its  tires  and  forcing  it  to  veer  into  a 
snowbank.  Police  found  a knife  and  a 
semiautomatic  pellet  gun  when  the 
teen-ager  and  the  truck  were  searched. 

MARYLAND  — Gov.  Parris  Glen- 
dening  last  month  said  he  will  ask  leg1- 
islators  to  regulate  for  the  first  time  the 
private  sale  of  handguns  and  semi- 
automatic rifles.  Glendening  also  wants 
to  require  licenses  to  buy  handguns. 

Ex-Prince  George's  County  police 
officer  Ray  Elonzel  Evans  was  sen- 
tenced to  27  years  in  prison  Dec.  13  for 
participating  in  a murder- for-hire  plot 
against  a Bethesda  businessman. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — A bill  that 
would  create  a registry  of  sex  offend- 
ers and  a community  notification  re- 
quirement for  likely  repeat  offenders 
was  endorsed  Jan.  II  by  a state  legis- 
lative committee. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — The  suspen- 
sion of  State  Trooper  David  Gagne, 
33,  on  charges  that  he  had  sex  with  a 
woman  at  a police  station  was  ex- 
punged Dec  17  A state  labor  board 
ruled  that  Gagne  should  have  had  un- 
ion representation  present  at  a lie- 
detector  test. 

NEW  JERSEY — Greater  police  visi- 
bility, a program  for  at-nsk  teenagers, 
and  the  razing  of  abandoned  buildings 
are  all  being  credited  with  contribut- 
ing to  a 1 .2-percent  drop  in  crime  in 
Atlantic  City  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1995.  Violent  crime  was  down  by 
29.2  percent. 

Gov  Christine  Todd  Whitman 
recently  failed  to  convince  the  state 
Assembly  to  adopt  a bill  that  would 
change  the  state's  binding  arbitration 
law,  a move  fiercely  opposed  by  police 


unions.  Under  current  law,  arbitrators 
are  required  to  accept  the  “fair  andfi- 
nal  offer’’  of  either  the  public  safety 
union  or  the  municipality.  Under 
Whitman’s  measure,  arbitrators  would 
be  able  to  come  up  with  a compromise 
proposal  based  partly  on  the  munici- 
pality's fiscal  condition. 

NEW  YORK  — A state  Supreme 
Court  justice  last  month  struck  down  a 
state  law  that  decriminalized  dozens 
of  New  York  City  quality-of-life  crimes. 
The  law,  which  took  effect  in  October, 
was  backed  by  some  court  officials  as 
a way  of  saving  money  and  cutting 
down  on  Criminal  Court  caseloads, 
but  critics  said  it  made  it  nearly  impos- 
sible to  prosecute  such  misdemeanors 
as  urinating  in  public  and  drinking  on 
the  street. 

New  York  City  police  Det.  Roberto 
Neves,  36,  was  arrested  Dec.  26  on 
charges  of  forging  the  signatures  of  his 
co-workers  and  supervisor  in  order  to 
help  an  insurance  company  he  moon- 
lighted for  obtain  accident  reports  im- 
properly. 

Former  State  Trooper  Robert  M. 
Lishansky  admitted  in  court  Dec.  28 
that  he  took  the  fingerprints  of  a 12- 
year-old  murder  victim  and  planned  to 
use  them  as  false  evidence  against 
anyone  later  charged  in  the  case.  Lishan- 
sky, who  has  been  serving  time  in 
prison  since  1993  for  his  part  in  the 
State  Police  evidence-tampering  scan- 
dal, never  got  a chance  to  use  the 
fingerprints  since  a suspect  did  not 
emerge  until  1994.  In  a related  devel- 
opment involving  the  evidence-tam- 
pering scandal,  special  prosecutor 
Nelson  E.  Roth  has  gone  to  court  to  try 
to  force  a state  trooper  to  cooperate 
with  his  inquiry.  According  to  court 
papers  filed  Jan.  3.  Trooper  William  J 
Phillips,  a 28-year  veteran  assigned  to 
Binghamton,  said  in  two  sworn  inter- 
views in  1 993  and  1 995  that  he  knew  of 
wrongdoing  by  troopers  but  refused  to 
provide  specifics. 

Former  New  York  Gty  Police  Officer 
Steven  L.  Pataki  was  sentenced  Jan.  4 
to  three  months  in  prison  for  lying 
under  oath  about  a drug  arTest.  Pataki, 
who  continues  to  profess  his  inno- 
cence, was  assigned  to  the  comiption- 
plagued  30th  Precinct  in  Harlem. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  reorganized  its  School  Safety 
Division  to  include  an  anti-gang  task 
force  that  will  work  with  police  and 
community-based  groups.  The  task 
force,  which  was  to  begin  work  this 
month,  will  reportedly  focus  on  stop- 
ping gang  recruitment  in  junior  high 
schools  and  intermediate  schools  where 
12-  and  1 3-year-olds  are  sought  as  new 
gang  members. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer 
Frances  Vasile,  26,  apparently  shot 
and  killed  herself  Jan.  11  at  the  City 
Island  home  she  shared  with  her  boy- 
friend. also  an  officer. 

Gov.  George  E.  Pataki  vetoed  a bill 
last  month  that  would  have  automati- 
cally promoted  hundreds  of  New  York 
City  police  sergeants  and  lieutenants 
The  bill,  which  would  have  cost  the 
city  $5  million  a year,  would  have 
affected  supervisory  sergeants  and 
lieutenants  assigned  to  the  Detective 
or  Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau 
for  at  least  18  months. 


Black  community  leaders  are  call- 
ing for  state  and  Federal  investigations 
into  the  death  of  Christopher  Wade, 
28,  who  was  shot  nine  times  by  a 
Nassau  County  police  officer  in  Elmont 
on  Dec.  30.  Officer  Anthony  Raymond 
said  he  stopped  Wade  in  an  area  known 
for  drug  activity.  According  to  police, 
Wade,  who  had  been  released  from 
prison  in  April  on  parole  for  drug 
conviction,  pulled  a gun  on  the  officer. 
Raymond  shot  Wade  twice,  but  the 
suspect  still  did  not  respond  to  de- 
mands to  drop  his  weapon,  prompting 
Raymond  to  continue  shooting,  even 
after  Wade  was  down. 

New  York  City  police  investiga- 
tors are  trying  to  determine  whether 
28-year-old  Officer  Kimberly  Rivera 
shot  and  killed  herself  on  Jan.  14,  or 
whether  she  was  killed  after  quarreling 
with  her  husband,  John  Rivera.  Police 
said  she  had  been  arguing  with  her 
husband  about  their  8-month-old  son. 
Rivera’s  death  and  the  suicide  of  a 
female  officer  just  days  before  [see 
above]  outraged  members  of  the  po- 
licewoman’s association,  who  claim 
the  issue  of  police  officers  being  vic- 
timized by  domestic  violence  is  get- 
ting “short  shrift.” 

An  internal  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education  memo  reportedly  says 
that  since  the  start  of  of  the  school 
year,  6,554  students  have  been  picked 
up  for  truancy  by  police  officers  spe- 
cially assigned  to  round  up  children 
cutting  school. 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner William  Bratton  said  Jan.  1 1 
that  a major  offensive  against  drug 
traffickers  should  further  reduce  the 
city's  already  plummeting  crime  rate. 
An  army  of  narcotics  officers  will  remain 
a constant  presence  in  lower  Manhat- 
tan and  north  Brooklyn,  where  shoot- 
ings have  continued  despite  a 17-per- 
cent drop  in  the  seven  major  crime 
categories  last  year. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Lauretha  Vaird, 
42,  became  Philadelphia’s  first  female 
police  officer  to  be  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  Jan.  2 when  she  was  shot  in  a 
botched  bank  robbery.  Vaird  had  been 
on  the  force  for  nine  years  and  was  the 
mother  of  two  boys,  ages  17  and  11. 
Two  rap  performers,  Christopher  Roney, 
known  as  Cool  C.,  and  Warren  McGlone, 
known  as  Steady  B.,  are  being  held  in 
the  killing. 


ALABAMA  — Investigators  are  look- 
ing into  the  possibility  that  a bomb  that 
exploded  in  Opelika  Jan.  1 , injuring  an 
Episcopal  priest,  may  have  been  in- 
tended for  a former  Federal  agent  who 
lived  across  the  street.  A note  found  at 
the  scene  of  the  explosion  seemed  to 
point  to  retaliation  against  a Govern- 
ment agency  or  employee,  said  a spokes- 
man for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms.  Fred  Thomas, 
the  priest’s  neighbor,  is  a former  ATF 
agent  whose  work  mostly  involved 
investigations  of  illegal  moonshine 
operations. 

FLORIDA  — The  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Law  Enforcement  has  reported 


an  increasing  incidence  of  smash-and- 
grab  robberies  being  perpetrated  by  ju- 
veniles. Typically,  a band  of  robbers 
uses  a convertible  with  the  top  down  as 
a getaway  car,  smashing  the  windows 
of  jeweliy  or  other  stores,  then  jump- 
ing back  in  the  car  and  getting  away 
before  anyone  can  respond.  Since  1992, 
600  such  robberies  have  been  reported 
in  Dade,  Palm  Beach,  and  Broward 
Counties,  said  an  FDLE  spokeswoman. 

Domestic  violence  activists  were 
outraged  last  month  when  a Tampa 
judge  refused  a woman’s  request  for 
protection  from  her  husband,  then  jailed 
her  for  one  day  after  she  disregarded 
his  order  to  stay  in  the  courtroom. 

Funded  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, officers  from  12  agencies 
along  Interstate  95  are  putting  in  over- 
time and  using  new  high-tech  laser 
radar  guns  to  crack  down  on  speeding 
on  a 57-mile  stretch  of  that  road.  The 
crackdown  was  prompted  by  a record 
20  traffic  fatalities  in  Palm  Beach  County 
and  15  in  Broward. 

Despite  an  expansion  of  the  state’s 
programs  for  teenage  criminals  by  1,151 
slots,  officials  say  more  than  600 juve- 
niles are  still  awaiting  placement. 

GEORGIA  — Putnam  County  Sher- 
iff Eugene  Resseau  pleaded  guilty  Jan. 
2 to  1 1 counts  of  a 53-count  Federal 
indictment  charging  him  with  fraud, 
conspiracy  and  theft  of  more  than 
$42,000  in  public  funds. 

Levi  Jenkins,  23,  a suspect  in  the 
fatal  shooting  of  Forest  Park  Police 
Officer  Richard  Cash,  died  Jan.  4 of 
wounds  he  suffered  in  a shootout  with 
police. 

LOUISIANA  — Moreese  Bickham, 
78,  was  released  from  Angola  prison 
Jan.  10  after  serving  more  than  37 
years — 14ofthemondeathrow — for 
the  murders  of  two  white  police  offi- 
cers he  claimed  were  Ku  Klux  Klans- 
men  trying  to  kill  him. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Otho  Jones,  who 
was  Warren  County’s  first  black  sher- 
iff in  130  yeais,  was  fired  by  the  county’s 
new  Board  of  Supervisors  on  Jan.  2 
after  just  13  days  on  the  job.  Jones,  the 
longtime  chief  deputy  sheriff,  was 
serving  as  interim  sheriff  after  the 
resignation  of  Sheriff  Paul  Barrett, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  lying  under 
oath  in  court. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Twenty-four 
new  Raleigh  police  officers  graduated 
from  the  police  academy  Jan.  5,  in- 
cluding 13  whose  positions  are  being 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment’s Office  of  Community  Oriented 
Policing  Services. 

TENNESSEE  — The  Inner  City  Church 
in  Knoxville  was  firebombed  Jan.  8, 
destroying  the  two-story  structure  and 
severely  damaging  an  adjoining  wing 
that  held  a nursery  and  a radio  station. 
Despite  racial  slurs  found  in  the  rubble. 
Federal  investigators  are  not  yet  call- 
ing the  attack  racially  motivated.  Fed- 
eral agents  believe  that  the  firebom- 
bing was  not  related  to  four  unsolved 
torchings  of  predominantly  black 
churches  last  year.  Different  acceler- 
ants were  used  in  the  other  bombings, 
and  no  racial  graffiti  were  found. 

Some  1,600  sex  offenders  have 


registered  on  a list  intended  to  track 
their  whereabouts,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  lawmakers  and  police,  who 
predicted  only  1,000  would  register. 


ILLINOIS  — State  Police  have  opened 
a page  on  the  World  Wide  Web  with 
lists  and  photographs  of  felons,  gang 
members  and  missing  children. 

The  National  Association  of  Police 
Organizations  filed  a friend-of-the-court 
brief  Jan.  2 that  urges  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  uphold  an  appellate 
court's  ruling  in  favor  of  Mary  Lu 
Redmond,  a Hoffman  Estates  police 
officer  who  had  sought  therapy  after 
fatally  shooting  a knife-wielding  sus- 
pect. In  a wrongful-death  suit  filed  by 
the  suspect’s  family,  the  issue  arose  of 
whether  Redmond’s  conversations  with 
her  therapist  would  be  allowed  in  court. 
A district  court  judge  had  told  the  jury 
that  it  could  infer  that  records  not  pro- 
duced by  the  therapist  could  contain 
information  damaging  to  Redmond, 
but  the  7th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
recognized  the  existence  of  a doctor- 
patient  privilege  in  the  case. 

O’Fallon  Police  Chief  Don  Slaz- 
inik  was  elected  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  on 
Jan.  2.  Slazinik  has  served  as  O’Fal- 
lon’s  public  safety  chief  for  nearly  10 
years. 

A 31 -year-old  Chicago  man,  Rich- 
ard R.  Johnson,  was  released  on  bond 
in  December  after  DNA  results  failed 
to  link  him  to  the  1990  rape  for  which 
he  was  serving  a 36-year  prison  sen- 
tence. A ruling  was  delayed  on  a mo- 
tion to  overturn  Johnson’s  conviction 
for  raping  and  robbing  a 21 -year-old 
University  of  Chicago  graduate  stu- 
dent, however,  because  prosecutors 
said  they  needed  more  time  to  examine 
test  data  taken  from  the  victim’s  under- 
wear. The  state  may  seek  further  test- 
ing to  compare  the  samples  with  se- 
men from  the  victim’s  husband. 

INDIANA  — A State  Police  investi- 
gation into  147  deaths  at  Vermilion 
County  Hospital  could  end  up  costing 
at  least  $400,000,  said  officials.  The 
death  rate  at  the  hospital  tripled  during 
a 22-month  period. 

Legal  scholars  and  others  are  con- 
cerned that  a ruling  in  December  by 
the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  may  en- 
able defendants  to  buy  their  way  out  of 
criminal  penalties  on  drug  charges. 
The  court  ruled  that  double  jeopardy  is 
violated  when  the  state  both  taxes  and 
criminally  prosecutes  persons  for 
possessing  illegal  drugs. 

A 37-year-old  Indianapolis  man, 
Joseph  Gamer,  allegedly  killed  his 
elderly  father  last  month,  dismembered 
the  corpse,  then  ate  part  of  his  brain, 
according  to  police. 

KENTUCKY  — Law  enforcement 
authorities  in  12  communities  will  go 
undercover  in  liquor  stores  to  fight 
underage  drinking,  officials  said  last 
month. 

MICHIGAN  — Chief  Judge  Martin 
Doctoroff  of  the  state  Court  of  Appeals 
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credits  a new  law  that  allows  the  court 
to  dismiss  some  appeals  by  inmates 
who  pleaded  guilty, with  reducing  the 
court’ s backlog  of  cases  by  nearly  two- 
thirds,  from  5,000  in  1992  to  the  cur- 
rent 1,757. 

A House  committee  last  month  voted 
against  sending  a bill  to  the  full  House 
that  would  make  it  easier  for  residents 
to  get  a concealed  weapons  permit. 

OHIO  — A lower-court  ruling  that 
said  the  Youngstown  Police  Depart- 
ment discriminated  against  female 
officers  by  giving  them  more  desk 
duty  was  reversed  on  appeal  Dec.  28. 

A 63-year-old  former  airline  pilot 
last  month  became  the  first  person  in 
the  country  to  be  prosecuted  for  stalk- 
ing across  state  lines.  Wayne  Hayes 
appeared  on  December  22  in  Federal 
court  in  Ohio  to  face  charges  for  send- 
ing his  35-year-old  ex-wife,  who  lived 
in  New  Jersey,  hundreds  of  letters 
threatening  to  kill  her  and  abduct  their 
son.  He  will  also  face  charges  in  New 
York  of  traveling  interstate  to  violate 
local  court  orders  protecting  her  from 
harassment.  Prior  to  the  implementa- 
tion in  1994  of  the  Violence  Against 
Women  Act,  which  gives  the  Justice 
Department  the  authority  to  pursue 
stalkers  across  state  lines,  it  was  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  prosecute  an  abu- 
sive spouse  who  harassed  his  victim  in 
another  state. 

County  Judge  Michael  Gallagher, 
39,  was  convicted  in  Cleveland  Dec. 
20  of  distributing  cocaine.  Gallagher 
had  said  he  favors  legalizing  drugs. 

WISCONSIN  — Under  a state  law 
that  holds  parents  liable  for  their  chil- 
dren’s behavior,  an  appellate  court  ruled 
last  month  that  the  parents  of  a 15- 
year-old  boy  can  be  forced  to  pay 
$2,500  for  each  of  the  sexual  encoun- 
ters he  had  with  a girl.  The  ruling 
reverses  a lower  court  that  said  the  20 
incidents  constituted  a single  act. 


MINNESOT A — Gov . Arne  Carlson 
said  Dec.  28  that  a $20-million  pro- 
gram will  pay  Minneapolis  police  over- 
time to  round  up  loiterers  and  other 
minor  offenders  in  crime-ridden  areas. 

A St.  Paul  police  officer  may  be 
paid  $60,000  to  leave  the  force  under  a 
proposal  being  considered  by  the  City 
Council.  Officer  Clifford  Kelly  has 
already  cost  taxpayers  $112,030  in 
two  settlements  of  allegations  of  sex- 
ual misconduct  A spokesman  for  Mayor 
Norm  Coleman  said  that  the  admini- 
stration believes  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayers  to  settle  with 
Kelly. 

MISSOURI  — The  Kansas  City  Star 
reported  in  December  that  Vernon 
Tatum,  a serial  killer  who  raped  and 
murdered  several  elderly  women,  has 
been  quietly  paroled  back  into  the  same 
neighborhood. 

An  unidentified  14-year-old  St  Louis 
boy  with  3 1 arrests  on  his  record  is  one 
of  the  youngest  people  to  be  certified 
to  stand  trial  as  an  adult  on  a burglary 


charge  since  a new  law  took  effecr  in 
August,  authorities  said  last  month. 

A 38-year-old  Jefferson  County 
Sheriffs  deputy  was  charged  Jan.  9 
with  the  statutory  rape  of  a 15-year-old 
girl  in  his  custody.  The  girl,  who  was 
awaiting  trial  on  murder  charges  in  her 
mother’s  death,  told  investigators  that 
the  deputy,  Randy  Whitehead,  took 
her  from  her  cell  and  forced  her  to 
engage  in  sex.  Whitehead  also  threat- 
ened her,  she  said,  and  disconnected 
the  jail  elevator  to  prevent  anyone 
from  approaching  the  area  where  she 
was  being  held. 

MONTANA  — Livingston  police  said 
they  will  begin  sending  young  volun- 
teers into  bars  with  hidden  recording 
devices  to  catch  underage  drinkers. 

NEBRASKA  — A $ 17-million  anti- 
crime package  unveiled  by  Gov.  Ben 
Nelson  last  month  includes  the  crea- 
tion of  boot  camps  for  young  offenders 
and  expanding  the  state  penitentiary 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — A juvenile  cur- 
few in  West  Fargo  went  into  effect  on 
Dec.  27.  Cass  County  Commissioners 
were  to  consider  a countywide  curfew 
on  Jan.  16. 


COLORADO  — A Denver  police  de- 
tective was  threatened  in  court  Jan.  2 
by  a criminal  who  had  previously  held 
him  at  gunpoint  during  an  undercover 
drug  bust.  Roberto  Medina,  20,  who 
was  sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison, 
told  Det.  Marty  Martinez  he  would 
“get  him”  later.  Last  May,  during  the 
drug  bust  gone  awry.  Martinez  was 
posing  as  a Mexican  drug  dealer  when 
Medina  and  an  accomplice,  Julian  Vigil, 
approached  him,  claiming  to  be  px>lice. 
Martinez  was  then  handcuffed  and  found 
himself  looking  at  a gun  Medina  held 
to  his  head.  Martinez,  who  was  wear- 
ing a body  microphone,  was  able  to 
alert  backup  units  that  he  was  in  trouble, 
and  within  seconds  they  swarmed  into 
the  area  to  rescue  him. 

Two  Colorado  Springs  teen-agers 
were  arrested  Dec.  17  on  charges  of 
vandalizing  two  churches,  causing 
damages  totaling  $36,000.  Investiga- 
tors said  the  teen-agers  admitted  to 
nearly  two  dozen  other  incidents,  in- 
cluding two  arsons. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Border  Patrol  Of- 
ficer Thomas  Pouliot,  39,  was  placed 
on  leave  Jan.  4 for  allegedly  pulling  his 
weapon  on  a New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity student  in  Las  Cruces  last  March. 
Pouliot  was  off-duty  when  the  incident 
occurred. 

OKLAHOMA  — Former  Choctaw 
County  Sheriff  J.W.  Trapp  was  con- 
victed Dec.  5 of  taking  bribes  to  pro- 
tect gambling  and  other  illegal  activi- 
ties. Witnesses  testified  that  Trapp, 
who  had  been  sheriff  since  1989,  es- 
tablished a $400-a-week  price  to  pro- 
tect a crap  game  at  a local  night  club. 
Another  prosecution  witness  said  that 
Trapp  had  asked  for  $20,000  to  protect 
his  marijuana  operation  Trapp  faces  a 
maximum  sentence  of  20  years. 


Cleveland  County  employees  and 
private  citizens  are  barred  from  carry- 
ing concealed  weapons  onto  county 
property,  now  that  the  Oklahoma  Self- 
Defense  Act  took  effect  on  Jan.  1 . 

A one-cent  tax  to  finance  a new  jail 
in  Osage  County  is  bringing  in  more 
than  triple  the  needed  amount,  offi- 
cials said  last  month.  The  tax  could 
raise  $31  million;  only  $1 1 million  is 
needed  to  build  operate,  and  maintain 
the  building. 

Federal  Judge  Richard  P.  Matsch 
was  named  Dec.  4 to  preside  over  the 
trial  in  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing 
case.  Matsch,  65,  who  is  Chief  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Colorado, 
presided  eight  years  ago  over  the  civil 
rights  trial  of  the  right-wing  extremist 
group  known  as  The  Order.  He  will 
replace  Judge  Wayne  E.  Alley  of  Fed- 
eral District  Court  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Alley’s  courtroom  and  chambers,  lo- 
cated one  block  from  the  Federal  build- 
ing, were  damaged  in  the  blast,  and  an 
appeals  court  found  that  a reasonable 
person  might  question  Alley’s  impar- 
tiality. The  trial  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  Lawton  in  May,  although  the  de- 
fense has  filed  motions  to  move  the 
proceedings  out  of  the  state. 

TEXAS  — Jack  Meador,  77,  and  Jane 
Meador  Cook,  63.  were  indicted  Jan.  4 
on  Federal  charges  of  illegally  selling 
two  German  art  treasures  they  had 
inherited  from  their  brother,  who  had 
stolen  the  pieces  during  World  War  n. 
The  treasures  are  medieval  religious 
relics  stolen  by  U.S.  Army  Lieut.  Joe 
Tom  Meador.  Meador’s  brother  and 
sister  are  charged  with  selling  a 9th- 
century  jewel-enciusted  manuscript  and 
a 16th-century  prayerbook.  Thirteen 
other  pieces  believed  stolen  by  Meador 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  indictment 
Experts  place  the  total  value  of  the 
treasure  at  $200  million. 

Fort  Hancock  authorities  are  un- 
clear as  to  why  13-year-old  Ricardo 
Soto  fired  two  shots  with  a .22 -caliber 
rifle  at  passing  trucks  in  December, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  Alberto  Tarango, 
41.  Soto's  9-year-old  brother  initially 
told  police  that  the  boy  fired  at  a trac- 
tor-trailer in  the  hopes  of  getting  a toy- 
filled  truck  to  drop  its  cargo.  Tarango 
was  with  his  wife  in  his  pickup  truck, 
driving  behind  the  semi  on  Interstate 
10  when  he  was  hit.  Ricardo’s  brother 
has  since  recanted  his  original  story. 

UTAH  — Springville  police  Sgt.  Dell 
Gordon  was  inventorying  some  recov- 
ered burglary  loot  recently  when  some 
items  seemed  suspiciously  familiar  to 
him.  With  good  reason  - the  items 
were  his,  although  he  never  realized 
they  had  been  stolen.  Gordon  found 
some  mirror  panels,  parts  of  an  old  car 
he  is  restoring,  a racing  bicycle,  and 
tent  awnings.  A 22-year-old  man  has 
been  charged  in  connection  with  a 
burglary  ring  that  targeted  rented  stor- 
age sheds  and  construction  sites. 


CALIFORNIA — Police  in  Compton 
are  forgoing  vacations  under  a state  of 
emergency  declared  by  Mayor  Omar 


Bradley  in  response  to  a wave  of  vio- 
lence. Eight  children  have  been  killed 
or  wounded  since  August  by  gang  gun- 
fire, and  79  people  had  been  slain  as  of 
early  December.  Police  will  enforce  a 
10  P.M.  curfew  and  question  suspected 
gang  members. 

Highway  Patrol  Sgt.  James  W.  Pitscr, 
49,  apparently  shot  himself  to  death  in 
early  January,  one  month  after  being 
arrested  for  allegedly  raping  a woman 
in  his  cruiser.  Pitsor,  who  had  been 
assigned  to  Barstow  for  the  past  17 
years,  was  arrested  on  Dec.  10,  the  day 
after  a woman  said  he  had  driven  her 
20  miles  into  the  desert  and  raped  her 
She  identified  Pitsor  from  the  name  on 
his  badge.  He  was  fired  on  Jan.  8. 

Stockton  police  arrested  a man  on 
Dec.  14  suspected  of  killing  two  les- 
bian activists  in  Medford,  Ore.  The 
suspect,  Robert  James  Acremant,  27, 
was  jailed  pending  extradition  on  charges 
of  murdering  Roxanne  Ellis,  53,  and 
Michelle  Abdill,  42.  The  women  were 
found  bound,  gagged,  and  shot  in  the 
back  of  their  pickup  truck  the  previous 
week.  While  authorities  have  not  ruled 
out  any  motive  for  the  killings,  noth- 
ing indicates  that  Acremant  knew  that 
either  woman  was  a lesbian,  said  John 
Bondurant,  Chief  Deputy  District  At- 
torney in  Jackson  County,  Ore. 

A Dec.  26  fire  in  Aguanaga,  which 
officials  believe  was  caused  by  a 
meth amphetamine  lab,  killed  three 
children  and  critically  burned  their 
mother.  Fires  caused  by  such  labs  are 
common  in  rural  areas  of  Southern 
California,  said  authorities.  In  the  10 
years  ending  in  1993,  methamphetam- 
ine-related  admissions  to  hospitals  have 
soared  366  percent  in  the  state,  accord- 
ing to  the  nonprofit  Public  Statistics 
Institute  in  Irvine. 

State  prison  officials  have  banned 
the  news  media  from  conducting  one- 
one-one  interviews  with  convicts,  due 


The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  issued  a 
recall  notice  for  1993-94  Crown  Vic- 
toria police  cars  to  inspect  bolts  that 
could  loosen  and  cause  steering  prob- 
lems. 

The  company  explained  the  prob- 
lem in  a statement  issued  Dec.  6.  “On 
some  of  these  vehicles,  the  bolts  that 
attach  to  the  right  and  left  upper  con- 
trol arms  to  brackets  mounted  on  the 
vehicle  frame  may  loosen  as  a result  of 
extreme  service  usage.  If  this  were  to 
occur  and  left  unserviced,  the  bracket 
could  fracture,  resulting  in  a signifi- 
cant steering  ‘pull’  toward  the  side  of 
the  fractured  bracket.  If  the  left  bracket 


to  concerns  that  the  exposure  may 
glamorize  the  criminals.  Some  experts 
say  there  may  be  little  that  news  or- 
ganizations can  do  to  fight  the  ban 

William  A.  Masters  II,  who  was 
convicted  of  a weapons  charge  last 
year  after  fatally  shooting  a graffiti 
vandal,  will  have  his  community-serv- 
ice sentence  switched  from  cleaning 
up  graffiti  in  Los  Angeles  to  picking 
up  trash  along  the  freeway  Officials 
said  they  were  worried  about  Masters’ 
safety. 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Sher- 
man Block  may  be  the  highest  paid 
elected  official  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  an  examination  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  county  officials.  The 
study,  released  in  December,  found 
that  top  county  officials  and  even  sec- 
ond-tier officials  were  paid  more  than 
their  high-ranking  Federal,  stale  and 
city  counterparts.  Block,  with  a salary 
of  $212,259  a >ear,  is  paid  more  than 
President  Clinton. 

HAW  AD  — Oahu  Mayor  Jeremy  Hams 
said  Jan.  1 1 that  he  wants  240  more 
police  officers  on  the  city’s  streets 
within  the  next  fiscal  year.  Harris  also 
proposed  that  criminals  pay  a fee  for 
police  and  prosecution  services. 

NEVADA  — The  trial  of  Robert  Collins, 
47,  who  is  charged  with  making  and 
mailing  the  bomb  that  maimed  Trooper 
Ken  Gager  in  1993,  began  in  Reno 
Dec.  6. 

Two  men  pleaded  not  guilty  Jan.  1 1 
to  Federal  charges  of  trying  to  blow  up 
an  Internal  Revenue  Service  building 
in  Reno.  The  100-pound  homemade 
bomb  failed  to  go  off,  Federal  agents 
said,  because  the  blasting  cap  was  not 
strong  enough.  A tentative  trial  date  of 
March  4 was  set  for  Ellis  Hurst,  52,  and 
Joseph  Bailie,  40.  The  men  had  had 
difficulties  with  the  agency  in  the  past, 
said  authorities. 


were  to  fracture,  it  is  possible,  al- 
though unlikely,  that  the  control  arm 
may  become  lodged  between  the  steer- 
ing column  and  frame  resulting  in  a 
locked  steering  wheel.” 

Ford  said  it  had  notified  owners  of 
the  vehicles,  advising  them  to  return 
the  cars  to  dealers  for  inspection.  Any 
repairs  or  adjustments  will  made  free 
of  charge,  the  company  said. 

The  recall,  which  involves  62,800 
cars,  is  not  related  to  a Government 
investigation  that  last  year  concluded 
there  were  no  safety  defects  in  the 
power  steering  system  in  1992-93  Gown 
Victoria  police  cars,  the  company  said. 
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People  & Places 


Family 

matters 

More  than  25  years  after  he  became 
only  the  fifth  Chinese- American  to 
join  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department,  Fred  Lau  this  month 
became  the  first  Asian-  American  to  be 
named  chief  of  the  1 , 900-officer  agency 

The  city's  Police  Commission 
approved  Lau’s  appointment  by  Mayor 
Willie  Brown  on  Jan.  18.  Lau,  46, 
succeeds  Anthony  Ribera,  who  was 
appointed  in  1992  by  then-Mayor  Frank 
Jordan,  himself  a former  police  chief. 

Brown  also  named  Lieut.  Earl  Sand- 
ers as  assistant  chief,  a post  he  had 
held  on  an  interim  basis. 

Lau.  a deputy  chief  at  the  lime  of 
his  appointment,  had  been  considered 
a top  candidate  for  the  job  several 
times  in  recent  years.  But  he  said  he 
declined  past  offers  because  he  con- 
sidered himself  “too  young  and  inex- 
perienced.” The  San  Francisco  native 
joined  the  department  in  1 97 1 , and  has 
served  in  the  vice  squad  and  the  gang 
task  force,  among  other  assignments. 

In  his  departmental  biography,  Lau 
wrote  that  he  has  a “tremendous  re- 
sponsibility" to  “my  law  enforcement 
family,  my  community  family  and  most 
of  all  my  actual  family"  to  achieve 
success  in  his  new  post.  “Their  expec- 
tations are  high,  but  not  nearly  as  high 
as  my  own.  My  families  are  my  foun- 
dation I will  never  forget  them.  I will 
make  them  proud" 

As  Ribera  leaves  the  force,  he  also 
leaves  behind  him  sexual  harassment 
allegations  lodged  by  a former  officer 
in  a civil  lawsuit  in  1993.  On  Dec.  27, 
followinga  12-day  trial,  a Federal  jury 
cleared  Ribera  of  charges  that  he  had 
harassed  his  former  spokeswoman, 
Joanne  Welsh,  34,  with  forced  kisses, 
suggestive  remarks  and  an  expensive 
gift  She  claimed  the  harassment  be- 
gan in  1989  when  Ribera,  then  a lieu- 
tenant, was  her  supervisor,  and  re- 
sumed during  his  term  as  chief 

“I  can  start  planning  my  retire- 
ment with  a sense  of  relief  that  this  is 
behind  me,"  said  Ribera,  who  had 
steadfastly  denied  the  allegations.  “I 
am  going  out  with  a real  smile  on  my 
face.” 

The  jury  did  rule  that  the  city  dis- 
criminated against  Welsh  by  infor- 
mally replacing  her  as  department 


spokeswoman  and  failing  to  pay  two 
weeks  of  her  salary.  She  was  awarded 
$56,835,  although  she  had  sought  more 
than  $1  million.  “I  don’t  think  that  this 
is  a new  situation,"  she  said.  “I  think 
that  women  can  pretty  much  empa- 
thize with  me  on  how  difficult  it  is  to 
prove  to  someone  what  happens  be- 
hind closed  doors." 

General- 

izing 

President  Clinton  used  the  occa- 
sion of  his  State  of  the  Union  address 
Jan.  23  to  introduce  his  newest  weapon 
in  the  war  on  drugs  — Barry  R.  Mc- 
Caffrey, a four-star  Army  general  whom 
the  President  has  nominated  as  direc- 
tor of  the  White  House's  Office  of 
Drug  Control  Policy. 

“I  ask  that  he  lead  our  nation’s 
battle  against  drugs  at  home  and 
abroad,”  Clinton  said.  “To  succeed, 
he  needs  a force  far  larger  than  he  has 
ever  commanded  before.  He  needs  all 
of  us.” 

McCaffrey  would  succeed  Lee  P. 
Brown,  who  left  the  Cabinet-level  post 
in  December  to  take  a teaching  post  at 
Rice  University  in  Houston. 

For  the  last  two  years,  the  53-year- 
old  McCaffrey  has  served  as  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Southern 
Command  in  Panama,  the  regional 
headquarters  for  the  U.S.  military  in 
Latin  America,  which  doubles  as  an 
operations  center  for  drug-interdiction 
efforts. 

The  appointment  makes  McCaf- 
frey the  first  military  official  ever 
appointed  as  director  of  ODCP.  He 
will  retire  from  the  Army  following 
Senate  hearings  next  month  that  are 
expected  to  end  with  his  confirmation 
to  the  post  The  selection  of  McCaf- 
frey. a veteran  of  the  Vietnam  and 
Persian  Gulf  wats.  also  sends  a signal 
to  critics  who  have  complained  that 
the  Clinton  Administration's  anti-drug 
efforts  have  been  lackluster  at  best. 

In  a speech  to  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion two  weeks  before  his  appoint- 
ment, McCaffrey  gave  some  clues  about 
the  tack  he  might  adopt  in  his  new  post. 
“This  isn't  a tough  problem  like  AIDS 
or  racism  or  poverty,"  he  said.  “We 
know  where  the  drugs  are  grown,  we 
know  where  they’re  moved,  we  know 
how  the  international  money-launder- 


ing system  works.  We  know  the  names 
of  a lot  of  people  that  are  involved,  and 
we’re  after  them  . This  is  a 10-year 
struggle  to  protect  our  children." 

Plowed 

under 

A Buffalo,  N.Y.,  teen-ager  who 
allegedly  snatched  a woman’s  purse 
found  that  the  law  was  hot  on  his  heels 
— in  the  form  of  Police  Commissioner 
Gil  Kerlikowske,  who  commandeered 
a city  snowplow  to  make  the  Christ- 
mas Day  collar. 

Kerlikowske  and  his  wife,  Anna, 
were  strolling  down  Elmwood  Street 
following  their  holiday  dinner  when 
they  saw  a 14-year-old  boy  grab  a 
woman's  purse.  Kerlikowske  gave 
chase,  then  flagged  down  a passing 
snowplow,  jumped  aboard  the  vehicle 
and  ordered  the  driver  to  give  chase. 

“The  Commissioner  said  that  we 
had  to  pursue  this  kid,  that  he  was  a 
purse  snatcher,"  said  Nick  Tomasulo, 
who  was  driving  the  vehicle.  “What 
was  I going  to  do?  Of  course,  I helped." 

With  Kerlikowske  hanging  onto  the 
outside  of  the  truck,  Tomasulo  pur- 
sued the  boy  a few  blocks  before  the 
Commissioner  jumped  off  the  truck 
and  continued  the  chase  on  foot.  The 
boy  eluded  him,  but  ran  directly  into 
Tomasulo,  who  grabbed  him.  The 
snowplow  driver  also  recovered  the 
stolen  purse,  which  the  boy  had  appar- 
ently dropped  during  the  pursuit. 

“Now  that  is  a great  city  employee,” 
Kerlikowske  said  of  Tomasulo,  who 
portrayed  himself  as  a somewhat  re- 
luctant crime  fighter.  “I  don't  need 
crime,"  he  said.  “Mother  Nature  is 
enough  for  me.” 

The  youth,  who  was  not  named 
because  of  his  age,  was  charged  with 
robbery,  according  to  The  Buffalo  News. 

Trooper's 

trooper 

North  Carolina  Gov.  Jim  Hunt 
named  Major  Everett  Wilson  Horton 
commander  of  the  Highway  Patrol,  on 
Dec.  15. 

Horton,  a 32-year  veteran  of  the 
agency,  spent  15  years  in  the  field 
before  working  his  way  up  through  the 
ranks  as  a supervisor. 

“Everett  Horton  is  a trooper's 
trooper,"  Hunt  said.  “He  is  a straight 
arrow  who  is  committed  to  protecting 
the  integrity  of  the  patrol  and  I am 
confident  he  will  provide  the  agency 
with  the  kind  of  strong  leadership  it 
needs  to  continue  its  mission  of  pro- 
tecting the  citizens  of  our  state." 

A former  Marine,  Horton  joined 
the  agency  in  1963  and  was  stationed 
in  Dunn  before  being  promoted  to 
sergeant  in  1978.  He  served  as  a dis- 
trict supervisor  in  Roanoke  Rapids  until 
1989,  when  he  was  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant and  assigned  as  a field  and 
administrative  officer. 

Horton  was  promoted  to  captain  in 
1 993,  when  he  took  over  as  troop  com- 
mander in  Fayetteville.  He  was  named 
major  last  year,  acting  as  zone  opera- 
tions commander  in  Raleigh. 

“The  Patrol  has  always  been  the 
premier  law  enforcement  agency  in 
North  Carolina,"  said  Richard  Moore, 
Secretary  of  Crime  Control  and  Public- 


Safety.  “I’m  looking  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Horton  to  keep  it  that  way  and 
make  it  even  better  in  the  years  to 
come." 

While  Horton  was  stationed  in  Dunn, 
he  earned  a bachelor’s  degree  in  politi- 
cal science  from  Fayetteville  State 
University  in  1978.  He  is  also  a 1985 
graduate  of  Northwestern  University ’s 
Staff  and  Command  School. 

Ammo 

dump 

Although  FBI  agents  are  allowed  to 
take  ammunition  home  with  them, 
authorities  say  H-Gary  Harlow  went 
way  overboard  with  the  privilege. 

Harlow,  a 25-year  FBI  veteran,  was 
dismissed  following  his  arrest  Dec.  13 
on  a charge  of  theft  of  Federal  prop- 
erty, after  agents  found  his  rural  home 
in  Alexandria,  Va.  packed  to  the  raf- 
ters with  government  ammunition. 

Harlow's  wife  tipped  off  the  FBI 
about  the  cache  after  Harlow  allegedly 
broke  her  nose.  An  FBI  affidavit  says 
he  threw  Barbara  Harlow  on  their 
bed  and  punched  her  in  the  face  on  the 
night  of  Dec.  9. 

After  she  went  to  a hospital,  a doctor 
reported  her  injuries  to  the  Fauquier 
County  Sheriff’s  Office.  Harlow  warned 
deputies  that  her  husband  had  a cache 
of  weapons  and  ammunition  that  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  use. 

Prosecutors  allege  that  Harlow  stole 
100,000  to  200,000  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition, grenades,  night  vision  gear  and 
other  high-tech  equipment  from  the 
FBI  training  academy  at  Quantico,  where 
he  worked  as  a firearms  instructor  for 
1 1 years. 

“What  he  had  in  there  was  an  arse- 
nal,” Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Randy 
Bellows  said  at  a hearing  in  December. 


After  sheriffs  deputies  arrested  him 
on  a misdemeanor  charge,  Harlow 
agreed  to  let  FBI  agents  inside  the 
house.  They  found  several  hundred 
boxes  of  ammunition  and  other  equip- 
ment including  tear  gas,  SWAT  team 
garb  and  missing  FBI  memorabilia. 
Bellows  said  it  took  six  hours  to  cata- 
log and  remove  everything. 

Harlow  faces  up  to  10  years  in 
prison  and  a $250,000  fine  if  con- 
victed. He  is  also  charged  with  domes- 
tic assault,  a misdemeanor  that  carries 
up  to  a year  in  jail  and  a $2,500  fine. 

The  affidavit  said  agents  searching 
Harlow’s  house  also  found  “a  large 
trophy  encased  in  glass  with  a plaque 
and  numerous  names  indicating  that  it 
was  an  old  FBI  ‘J.  Edgar  Hoover’ 
pistol  trophy,”  Harlow  claimed  he  had 
won  the  trophy  in  an  academy  shoot- 
ing contest,  but  the  affidavit  disputed 
his  account  and  said  the  trophy’s  removal 
from  Quantico  was  never  authorized. 

Harlow's  attorney,  Steven  Mer- 
rill, told  The  Associated  Press  that  the 
broken  nose  was  an  accident,  and  in- 
sisted that  prosecutors  are  distorting 
the  theft  case.  Harlow  could  have  come 
by  much  of  the  ammunition  honestly, 
said  Merrill,  since  the  FBI  allows  agents 
to  practice  privately  with  government 
ammunition. 

Harlow  could  face  even  more  prison 
time  if  a unexpected  twist  to  the  story 
pans  out.  Just  a few  hours  after  agents 
had  finished  collecting  the  equipment 
on  Dec.  13,  the  Harlows’  home  caught 
fire.  While  neither  Harlow  nor  his  wife 
has  been  charged  with  arson,  they  are 
the  only  suspects.  The  sheriffs  office 
said  the  fire  began  when  gasoline  or 
some  other  flammable  liquid  was  poured 
in  the  house. 

Firefighters  were  kept  a mile  away 
from  the  house  because  of  exploding 
ammunition,  although  it  is  unclear  why 
that  ammunition  had  not  been  confis- 
cated in  the  search. 
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DESPERATE  CITIZENS  run  from  PIT 
BULL  CRIMINALS  with  FRENCH 
POODLE  PROTECTION  from  TOOTH- 
LESS McGRUFF  HOUNDS  as  cops 
struggle  with  public  and  private  lives. 

Captain  John  Ferrara  (NYPD  Ret.)  41st  Pet 
Fort  Apache  Bronx  commander  brings  the 
sixties  to  today  in  this  230  page  book 
WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  POLICE  PRO- 
TECTION. (no  soft-soap,  hearts-and-flowers, 
shoot-  em-up  cops,  writers’  fantasies) 

Act  on  history’s  lessons  and  take  back 
control  of  crime  and  drugs.  For  this  com- 
pelling book  send  $13.95  (plus  $2.45)  to: 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  PRESS 

1552  Eden  Isle  Boulevard 
Si.  Petersburg,  FL  33704 

John  Ferrara  and  Kathleen  Farrell,  Ph.O  co-authored 
SHOPLIFTING  THE  ANTISHOPLIFTING  GUIDEBOOK.  Praeger  Publishers 
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The  eyes  have  it: 


OC  spray  is  NYC  cops'  weapon  of  choice 


Sign 

here, 

please 


Watched  by  Robert  T.  Scully,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Police  Organizations  (1.).  and  Nevada's  two  U.S. 
Senators,  Dick  Bryan  and  Harry  Reid,  President  Clinton  signs 
legislation  Jan.  10  that  prohibits  states  from  imposing  income  taxes 
on  non-residents.  The  source-tax  bill,  sponsored  by  Bryan  and  Reid 
and  lobbied  for  five  years  by  N APO,  is  aimed  at  stopping  states  from 
taxing  the  retirement  income  of  former  residents  who  earned  tax- 
deferred  pensions  in  one  state,  but  moved  elsewhere  after  retiring. 


The  use  of  pepper  spray  by  New 
York  City  police  officers  tripled  last 
year  compared  to  the  frequency  in 
1994,  making  the  controversial  aero- 
sol deterrent,  which  stings  the  eyes  and 
constricts  the  throat,  the  weapon  of 
choice  for  officers  in  confrontations 
with  unruly  suspects. 

Pepper  spray  has  far  surpassed  the 
nightstick  as  the  preferred  method  for 
subduing  suspects.  The  figures  showed 
that  officers  used  the  spray  in  603 
arrests  during  the  first  10  months  of 
1995  — a 178-percent  increase  over  the 
217  uses  of  the  spray  during  the  same 
period  in  1994.  Nightsticks  were 
employed  188  times  during  the  same 
10  months  of  1995,  and  158  times  in 
1994,  according  to  Police  Department 
statistics  obtained  by  The  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Police  officials  credit  the  cayenne 
pepper-based  spray  — also  known  as 
oleoresin  capsicum  — for  700  fewer 
officer  injuries  since  rules  regarding 
its  use  were  relaxed  in  October  1994. 
“Clearly  it  allows  you  to  immobilize 
someone  very  effectively  at  a very  safe 
distance,  and  that  reduces  real  injury 
to  the  party  you  are  trying  to  subdue  as 
well  as  to  the  officer,”  said  Chief  of 
Personnel  Michael  Markman.  “Re- 
ducing contact  reduces  injuries.” 

Officers  are  instructed  to  use  the 
spray  in  situations  requiring  physical 
force,  such  as  an  assault  on  an  officer 
or  a prisoner  resisting  arrest.  They  are 
told  not  to  spray  the  elderly,  children, 
pregnant  women  or  people  with  known 
respiratory  conditions.  Officers  are 
trained  to  spray  only  two  or  three  half- 
second  bursts  aimed  toward  the  eyes  of 
the  subject  from  a distance  of  at  least 
five  feet. 

But  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
spray  also  has  brought  a rise  in  com- 
plaints stemming  from  incidents  in 
which  the  substance  was  used.  Com- 
plaints arising  from  incidents  involv- 


ing pepper  spray  rose  from  13  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1994  to  49  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  In  contrast, 
complaints  about  nightsticks  fell  from 
53  in  the  first  six  months  of  1994  to  35 
in  the  same  period  in  1995 

Most  of  the  complaints  involved 
confrontations  between  police  and 
suspects  during  arrests,  but  a few  charge 
that  officers  used  the  spray  against 
suspects  who  posed  no  physical  threat 
to  them.  One  29-year-old  Bronx  woman 
claimed  she  was  sprayed  when  offi- 
cers saw  her  taking  pictures  of  a scuffle 
between  police  and  a man  at  a picnic. 

And,  as  in  other  jurisdictions  na- 
tionwide, increased  use  has  raised 
questions  about  pepper  spray's  safety, 
following  the  in-custody  deaths  of 
suspects  who  had  been  sprayed.  A 


report  last  June  by  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  of  Southern  California  cata- 
loged 26  in-custody  deaths  of  suspects 
who  had  been  sprayed  with  the  sub- 
stance before  they  died.  Without  as- 
serting that  pepper  spray  was  a con- 
tributing factor  in  those  deaths,  the 
group  urged  the  U.S.  Consumer  Prod- 
•uct  Safety  Commission  to  “take  regu- 
latory responsibility  over  both  police 
and  civilian  versions  of  these  prod- 
ucts." [LEN,  Aug.  20,  1995.J 

A 1994  report  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  exam- 
ined about  30  cases  in  which  suspects 
died  after  being  sprayed  by  police,  but 
concluded  that  the  substance  played 
no  role  in  the  deaths.  Eighteen  of  the 
deaths  were  attributed  to  positional 
asphyxia,  which  occurs  when  body 


position  inhibits  breathing. 

The  1ACP  report  also  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  substance  could  pose 
medical  complications  for  those  under 
the  influence  of  drugs  or  alcohol  or 
those  who  suffer  from  heart  or  respira- 
tory problems. 

In  New  York  City,  three  men  have 
died  after  being  sprayed.  The  medical 
examiner  determined  that  pepper  spray 
was  not  a factor  in  two  of  the  cases.  But 
a review  of  the  third  case  — that  of 
Mohamed  Assassa,  a 55-year-old  asth- 
matic who  died  after  being  sprayed 
Dec.  7 — concluded  that  the  spray  was 
a factor  in  the  death,  which  the  medical 
examiner's  office  has  classified  as  a 
homicide.  Assassa’s  widow  charged 
that  he  died  after  being  choked,  sprayed 
and  beaten  by  two  officers  responding 


to  a domestic  violence  complaint. 

Ellen  Borakove,  a spokeswoman 
for  the  medical  examiner,  said  As- 
sassa’s  death  was  caused  by  two  fac- 
tors — asthma  and  heart  disease.  She 
said  the  asthma  was  brought  on  by  the 
pepper  spray,  his  prone  position  and 
nightstick  blows,  which  fractured  a 
bone  at  the  base  of  his  windpipe. 

The  homicide  ruling  means  only 
that  another  person  was  at  least  partly 
responsible  for  Assassa's  death,  but 
does  not  place  criminal  blame.  The 
Queens  District  Attorney's  Office  is 
investigating  the  incident. 

Police  Department  spokesman  Tom 
Kelly  said  the  officers  would  not  be 
disciplined.  “At  this  point,  we  have  no 
indication  of  excessive  force  being 
used,”  he  said. 


Friendly-fire  shootings  in  DC  leave 
officials  scrambling  for  preventive  ideas 


In  the  wake  of  two  “friendly  fire” 
incidents — one  of  them  fatal — in  less 
than  a year,  Washington,  D.C.,  police 
officials  are  trying  to  come  up  with 
ways  for  plainclothes  officers  to  iden- 
tify themselves  to  uniformed  colleagues 
at  crime  scenes,  in  hopes  of  preventing 
future  tragedies. 

The  effort  follows  the  Dec.  19 
shooting  of  a pregnant  officer  in  civil- 
ian clothes  who  was  struggling  with  a 
carjacking  suspect  when  she  was  shot 
and  seriously  wounded  by  a fellow 
officer  in  Northeast  Washington.  Det. 
Lani  Jackson-Pinckney,  27,  remained 
partially  paralyzed  after  being  shot  by 
Officer  Robert  S.  Dykes,  but  doctors 
say  her  four-month-old  fetus  was  in 
good  condition. 

The  bullet,  which  entered  the  lower 
left  side  of  Jackson-Pinckney’s  back, 
is  lodged  between  two  spinal  bones. 


but  did  not  damage  the  spinal  cord. 
Doctors  don’t  yet  know  if  the  paralysis 
will  be  permanent,  and  have  said  they 
have  no  plans  to  remove  the  bullet. 

The  incident  has  parallels  to  a 
friendly-fire  shooting  last  February  in 
which  a uniformed  police  officer  shot 
and  killed  a gun- wielding  black  man  in 
civilian  clothes  on  a Southeast  Wash- 
ington street  comer.  The  victim.  Offi- 
cer James  McGee  Jr.,  had  drawn  his 
gun  after  stumbling  upon  the  robbery 
of  a cab  driver.  He  was  shot  by  7th 
District  Officer  Mark  A.  Baker,  who 
apparently  mistook  McGee,  also  of  the 
7th  District,  for  the  suspect. 

Baker  has  been  cleared  of  wrong- 
doing in  a preliminary  review  by  the 
department,  and  was  returned  to  patrol 
duty  in  his  district  in  October.  An 
investigation  by  the  U.S.  Attorney’s 
office  is  continuing. 


The  McGee  shooting  reportedly 
inflamed  racial  tensions  in  the  depart- 
ment as  rumors  about  the  incident  ran 
rampant  among  black  officers  in  the 
7th  District.  To  ease  the  tensions,  offi- 
cers received  daily  briefings  about  the 
status  of  the  investigation. 

Jackson-Pinckney,  who  is  black, 
said  she  bore  no  animosity  toward 
Dykes,  who  is  white,  according  to  un- 
identified officers  who  had  visited  her 
and  who  were  interviewed  by  The  Post. 
“She  understands  how  it  happened," 
one  said.  “She  knows  he  was  doing  his 
job." 

“It’s  a very  tragic  situation,"  said 
Police  Chief  Larry  D.  Soulsby,  who 
described  Jackson-Pinckney’s  actions 
as  “heroic."  “Every  officer’s  ulti- 
mate nightmare  is  to  shoot  someone 
who  shouldn’t  have  been  shot." 

Soulsby  said  the  sheer  size  of  the 
police  force  — now  at  about  3,757 
officers  — makes  it  impossible  for  all 
of  them  to  identify  one  another.  Com- 
plicating matters  are  the  thousands  of 
Federal  officers  assigned  to  the  dis- 
trict, he  noted.  “This  could  occur  any 
time  an  officer  takes  action  in  plain 
clothes,"  he  said. 

Among  the  proposals  being  con- 
sidered by  police  is  one  that  would 
have  plainclothes  officers  wear  brightly 
colored  patches  or  caps  before  respond- 
ing to  dangerous  situations.  Another 
plan  calls  for  holding  simultaneous 
roll  calls  of  both  plainclothes  and  uni- 
formed officers  so  that  everyone  would 
know  who  they’re  working  with. 

Officials  told  The  Washington  Post, 
however,  that  both  proposals  have  their 
flaws.  Officers  might  not  have  time  to 
put  on  the  patch  when  responding  to 
serious  violent  crimes,  they  pointed 


out,  and  suspects  might  catch  on  to  the 
tactic  and  start  wearing  the  same  iden- 
tifying clothing. 

A Metropolitan  Police  Department 
spokesman.  Officer  Anthony  O’  Leary , 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  on  Jan. 
23  that  officials  had  not  yet  decided  on 
a specific  proposal. 

Jackson-Pinckney  and  her  partner, 
Officer  Lajuan  Lynch,  were  driving 
near  the  city’s  Farmers  Market  when 
someone  ran  up  to  their  car  and  told 
them  about  a robbery.  The  officers 
called  for  backup  and  approached  two 
men  beating  a third  near  a van.  The 
officers  drew  their  weapons  and  an- 
nounced that  they  were  police,  accord- 
ing to  witnesses  and  investigators.  When 
the  two  suspects  tried  to  escape.  Lynch 
chased  one  of  them,  while  Jackson- 
Pinckney  gappled  with  the  other  a few 
feet  from  the  van. 

Dykes  arrived,  announced  he  was  a 
police  officer  and  upon  seeing  Jackson- 
Pinckney  “in  a very  big  coat,  hood 
on.  . .[with]  a very  big  gun  pointed  at 
someone's  head,"  ordered  Jackson- 
Pinckney  to  drop  her  weapon,  Soulsby 
said.  Dykes  fired  when  Jackson-Pinck- 
ney, still  grasping  her  weapon,  ap- 
peared to  turn  toward  him. 

The  robbery  suspects  were  appre- 
hended and  ordered  held  without  bail, 
charged  with  armed  kidnapping,  armed 
caijacking  and  assaulting  a police  offi- 
cer. 

“It  appears  he  was  justified  in  pulling 
the  trigger,"  Soulsby  said.  “Does  he 
wish  he  hadn't  pulled  it?  Yes.  Do  I 
wish  he  hadn’t  pulled  it?  Yes.  But  if  I 
go  out  tonight  and  I see  somebody 
[committing  a crime]  and  I take  action, 
the  [responding  officer]  is  not  going  to 
recognize  me." 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

A police  lieutenant  argues  that  a Fed- 
eral judge  in  New  York  was  not  incor- 
rect when  he  threw  out  a drug  case  and 
ruled  that  nearly  80  pounds  of  cocaine 
and  heroin  were  illegally  seized. 

Law  Enforcement  News  — food  for  thought. 
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Suit  says  Southern  California 
cops  ask  too  many  questions 

Departments  said  to  'treat  Miranda  with  a wink  & a grin1 


Continued  from  Page  1 

ous  cases  like  murder,"  said  Charles 
D.  Weisselberg,  a law  professor  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  ‘To 
the  extent  that  it’s  minorities  that  may 
be  charged  more  often  in  serious  cases 
like  murder,  these  practices  may  im- 
pact the  minority  community  more 
severely." 

The  two  police  departments  named 
in  the  lawsuit  “treat  Miranda  with  a 
wink  and  a grin,"  said  Mark  D.  Rosen- 
baum, legal  director  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Southern 
California.  “You  don’t  have  to  be 
Sherlock  Holmes  to  figure  out  why 
they're  doing  it.  They  have  plenty  of 
incentive  to  continue  the  interroga- 
tion." 

Officials  of  both  agencies  declined 
to  comment  on  the  suit,  which  names 
as  defendants  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief 
Willie  L.  Williams.  Santa  Monica  Police 
Chief  James  Butts,  four  police  officers 
and  other  officials  of  the  two  cities. 
The  plaintiffs  are  seeking  a court  order 
barring  the  police  from  continuing  the 
practice. 


The  lawsuit  also  requests  an  un- 
specified amount  of  damages  for  two 
suspects  in  separate  cases  who  were 
allegedly  questioned  “outside  of  Mi- 
randa." In  one  case,  two  Santa  Monica 
detectives  interrogated  James  McNally 
in  Flagstaff,  Ariz..  in  March  1993, 
after  he  was  arrested  driving  the  car  of 
a man  found  murdered  in  his  apart- 
ment. A transcript  of  the  session  shows 
that  detectives  continued  to  press 
McNally  for  information,  even  though 
he  had  repeatedly  invoked  his  right  to 
remain  silent.  The  detectives  suggested 
McNally  would  receive  leniency  if  he 
talked,  and  they  promised  to  advise  the 
district  attorney  of  his  cooperation. 

After  continuous  pressure  from  the 
detectives,  McNally  gave  a statement 
that,  while  not  admitted  as  evidence  at 
his  trial,  hampered  his  defense  be- 
cause it  discouraged  him  from  taking 
the  witness  stand,  said  Weisselberg. 
McNally  is  currently  serving  an  11- 
year  sentence  for  manslaughter. 

In  another  case,  the  lawsuit  alleges 
that  parts  of  a statement  given  by  plain- 
tiff  James  Bey,  who  was  convicted  of 


murder  in  1991,  were  introduced  as 
evidence  through  another  source  de- 
spite assurances  to  Bey  that  what  he 
said  could  not  be  used  against  him. 
According  to  Weisselberg,  a detective 
testified  at  a pretrial  hearing  that  he 
continued  to  question  Bey  to  obtain  a 
statement  that  could  be  used  to  dis- 
credit the  suspect’s  testimony,  and  that 
he  had  been  trained  to  conduct  interro- 
gations “outside  Miranda.” 

An  appeals  court  judge  ruled  that 
although  it  was  improper  to  use  Bey’s 
statement,  the  interrogation  should  not 
affect  his  murder  conviction. 

Weisselberg  asserted  that  anecdo- 
tal evidence  from  public  defenders  and 
defense  attorneys  suggests  the  interro- 
gation technique  spreading  to  other 
cities  and  is  being  taught  in  some 
police  academies.  “These  are  not  iso- 
lated incidents,"  he  said.  "Officers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  have  the 
same  incentive  that  the  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Monica  police  departments 
have  to  use  this  practice." 


Residents  of  Prince  George's  County, 
Md.,  who  try  to  summon  emergency 
help  by  dialing  911  often  get  a re- 
corded message  that  informs  them: 
“You  have  reached  911.  Do  not  hang 
up."  But  in  some  cases,  it’s  hard  not 
to,  especially  when  a gunman  intent  on 
robbing  your  store  has  a gun  to  your 
head.  , 

That  was  the  experience  of  conven- 
ience store  clerk  Millie  Penn,  who 
tried  twice  to  reach  a human  voice  on 
91 1 before  the  armed  thief  convinced 
her  that  it  might  not  be  a great  idea. 
“It’s  your  worst  nightmare,"  she  told 
The  Washington  Post  last  month. 
“You're  taught  all  your  life  to  pick  up 
the  phone  and  call  911,  and  then  I 
never  got  through." 

Officials  of  the  Prince  George’s 
County  Police  Department  defended 
the  system,  which  has  a minimum  of 
18  operators  on  duty  each  shift.  But 
some  concurred  that  there  could  be  a 
problem.  “We’ve  had  some  problems 
with  the  calls,"  said  Capt.  Gordon 
Scott,  of  the  Oxon  Hill  police  station, 
in  an  interview  with  The  Washington 
Post.  “We  know  there’s  a problem 
because  citizens  are  saying  there  is  a 
problem." 

Maj.  Jack  L.  Forsythe,  commander 
of  management  services  for  the  Police 
Department,  said  that  about  2 1 percent 
of  all  calls  routed  to  the  agency’s  91 1 
system  in  1994  did  not  get  answered  by 
die  thud  ring,  when  the  recorded  message 
kicks  in.  Callers  are  then  transferred  to 
an  operator  within  a few  seconds. 


In  fact.  84  percent  of  all  emergency 
calls  received  by  the  agency  during 
November  1995  were  answered  by 
operators  within  10  seconds.  Police 
also  point  out  that  the  county’s  911 
system  is  designed  to  return  calls  if  the 
caller  hangs  up  before  an  operator 
answers. 

The  recording  system  was  put  in 
place  to  assure  people  that  their  calls 
will  be  answered,  according  to  Col. 
John  Moss.  Prior  to  its  installation, 
impatient  callers  kept  hanging  up  and 
calling  back  when  they  didn’t  reach 
operators  right  away,  he  said.  “It  was 
one  of  the  reasons  we  got  this  system. 
If  you’re  frustrated  and  you  keep  call- 
ing back  and  calling  back,  you  jam  the 
system." 

Some  of  those  who’ve  complained 
of  delays  haven’t  really  had  to  wait 
that  long  to  get  assistance,  according 
to  Capt.  Linda  Dixon,  the  agency’s 
commander  of  communications. 
“People  will  say  they’ve  been  waiting 
for  an  operator  for  five  minutes,  and 
we  go  back  to  the  records  and  check  the 
tapes,  and  it’s  been  15  seconds.  Well, 
it  just  seems  like  five  minutes." 

“People  are  expecting  to  call  and 
to  get  someone  who  says,  *911  emer- 
gency,’ on  the  first  ring,  just  like  they 
see  happens  on  TV  shows  about  91 1 
response.  Unfortunately,  in  the  real 
world  it  doesn’t  happen  like  that," 
Forsythe  added. 

Police  also  say  that  the  system  is 
overburdened  by  people  calling  to  report 
minor  crimes  like  bicycle  thefts  or  car 


break-ins.  Probably  about  10  percent 
of  the  nearly  800,000  calls  the  emer- 
gency dispatch  center  receives  each 
year  fall  into  this  category,  according 
to  police. 

The  explanations  have  done  little 
to  persuade  some  residents  that  they 
are  not  in  danger  if  they  reach  a record- 
ing while  trying  to  summon  emer- 
gency assistance.  "People  are  horri- 
fied," said  John  Cieplak,  president  of 
the  Greater  Accokeek  Civic  Assoca- 
tion.  “If  you’ve  got  a gun  to  your  head, 
you  really  don't  want  a recording  that 
your  call’s  important  and  it  will  be 
answered." 

And  while  police  downplay  the 
possible  danger  to  91 1 callers,  at  least 
one  county  official  said  the  9 1 1 system 
could  use  some  improvement.  “The 
situation  in  Accokeek  is  a perfect 
example  of  what  could  happen  if  you 
are  put  on  hold,"  said  M J . Jim  Estepp, 
a member  of  the  Prince  George’s  County 
Council.  “It  could  cost  you  your  life." 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment in  Washington,  D.C.,  also  uses  a 
recorded  message  on  its  911  system, 
but  it  kicks  in  after  the  seventh  or 
eighth  ring.  Prior  to  1992,  when  police 
changed  the  system  because  of  citizen 
complaints,  the  message  would  come 
on  after  the  second  ring.  “People  hated 
the  tape,"  recalled  Capt.  David 
McDonald,  deputy  director  of  com- 
munications. “We  got  a lot  of  com- 
plaints. Now  people  complain  about 
the  number  of  rings  it  takes  before  we 
answer." 

Over  & out 
in  Tacoma 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Police  Chief  Ray 
Fjetland  retired  Jan.  15.  ending  a 25- 
year  career  with  the  378-officer  agency 

Fjetland,  who  became  chief  in 
February  1988,  is  being  succeeded  on 
an  interim  basis  by  Kenneth  Monner,  a 
28-year  veteran  who  last  served  as 
assistant  chief  of  the  department.  A 
nationwide  search  for  a new  chief  is 
underway,  said  Mary  Eby,  an  aide  to 
Monner. 
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LA  evidence-planting 
claims  land  in  DA 's  lap 


Los  Angeles  County  District 
Attorney  Gil  Garcetti  is  reportedly 
looking  into  allegations  by  two 
sheriffs  deputies  that  co-workers 
routinely  planted  evidence  on  mi- 
nority suspects. 

“I  certainly  cannot  say  that  the 
allegations  are  not  true  because  I 
don’t  know,"  Sheriff  Sherman  Block 
said  at  a news  conference  on  Dec. 
27.  “In  fact,  that’s  why  the  District 
Attorney  now  has  the  matter  before 
them  as  to  whether  or  not  they’ll 
proceed  with  criminal  prosecution." 

The  allegations  were  made  in  a 
legal  claim  filed  against  the  Sher- 
iffs Department  by  former  deputy 
Aurora  Alonso  Mellado,  a five-year 
veteran  who  resigned  last  month, 
and  her  husband.  Deputy  Michael 
Osborne,  an  eight-year  veteran  who 
is  on  paid  stress-disability  leave. 
Should  the  county  reject  their  claim, 
it  could  be  followed  by  a lawsuit. 

Mellado  claimed  she  was  har- 
assed and  forced  out  of  the  depart- 


ment after  she  accused  her  training 
officer  of  planting  drugs  on  black 
and  Hispanic  suspects.  The  training 
officer.  Deputy  Jeffrey  Jones,  is  on 
paid  administrative  leave,  accord- 
ing to  The  Associated  Press. 

Mellado  also  asserts  that  she  was 
asked  to  write  false  reports  on  two 
suspects  and  regularly  witnessed  the 
planting  of  evidence  during  a seven- 
week  patrol  training  course. 

“It’s  happening  every  day,"  said 
her  husband,  who  also  alleged  that 
deputies  routinely  made  fake  drug 
arrests,  mostly  of  minority  suspects. 
Osborne  said  those  involved  liked 
to  make  such  arrests  because  they 
got  overtime  pay  for  testifying. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Sheriffs 
Department  announced  that  it  had 
agreed  to  a $7.5-million  settlement 
with  nearly  100  plaintiffs  in  law- 
suits filed  in  1990  and  1991,  alleg- 
ing excessive  force  and  other  mis- 
conduct by  deputies  at  the  Lynwood 


Callers  to  911  want  a human 
being,  not  a taped  message 
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International  thuggery: 

Bandit  gang  terrorizes  El  Paso  border  area 

i 1,7“  ®°rder.Patr°!  P1^5  t0  "reCt  “professional  thugs1'  is  also  suspected  he  had  chased  back  to  Mexico  opened  caped  with  a minor  wound.  Border  Patrol  agents  When  they  we 
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The  Border  Patrol  plans  to  erect 
lights  and  two  chain-link  fences  along 
the  U.S.-Mexico  boundary  near  El  Paso, 
Texas,  where  a brazen  group  of  bandits 
h^s  been  preying  on  motorists  and 
Federal  agents  alike  in  recent  months. 

Most  of  the  incidents  have  occurred 
on  a dimly  lit,  remote  section  of  Paisano 
Drive  that  leads  from  downtown  El 
Paso  to  the  city’s  affluent  west  side. 
There,  robbers  who  are  believed  to  be 
operating  out  of  Mexico  have  blocked 
the  four-lane  road  with  boulders,  boards 
with  protruding  nails  and,  in  one  case, 
an  old  sofa.  The  barricades  force  driv- 
ers to  stop,  giving  the  bandits  a chance 
to  swoop  down  and  rob  them. 

The  group  of  what  Assistant  Bor- 
der Patrol  Chief  Robert  Saenz  calls 


“professional  thugs”  is  also  suspected 
in  several  incidents  in  which  civilian 
and  Border  Patrol  vehicles  have  been 
fired  upon,  as  well  as  a series  of  train 
heists  in  nearby  Sunland  Park,  N.M. 
The  gang  is  suspected  in  more  than  20 
crimes  in  the  past  few  months,  includ- 
ing numerous  assaults  and  robberies. 

Authorities  are  concerned  that  the 
gang’s  violence  will  escalate  and  some- 
one will  wind  up  dead.  “They’re  very 
bold  and  brazen,  and  they  don’t  seem 
to  have  any  respect  for  authority,” 
Saenz  told  The  Associated  Press.  “They 
prey  on  individuals  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  This  is  an  international  crime 
problem.” 

On  Nov.  7,  a Border  Patrol  agent 
escaped  injury  when  one  of  three  men 


he  had  chased  back  to  Mexico  opened 
fire  with  a shotgun  from  across  the 
border.  The  agent  was  unhurt,  but  his 
vehicle  was  strafed  with  pellets. 

“I’ve  never  had  anything  like  that 
happen  to  me,”  said  the  agent,  who 
spoke  to  The  AP  on  the  condition  of 
anonymity.  “I’ve  had  a lot  of  rocks 
thrown  at  me,  but  no  weapons.  It’s  an 
attention-getter." 

In  October,  three  illegal  immigrants 
asked  for  help  from  an  agent  after  they 
were  severely  beaten  by  bandits  in 
Mexico.  They  were  treated  then  re- 
turned to  Mexico.  A bicyclist  was 
wounded  in  another  incident  when  one 
of  three  men  who  had  accosted  him  as 
he  rode  along  the  U.S.  side  of  the 
border  stabbed  him  the  back.  He  es- 


caped with  a minor  wound. 

And  in  yet  another  incident,  a group 
of  10  men  confronted  a motorist  who 
stopped  to  remove  a couch  that  was 
blocking  the  road.  He  escaped  un- 
harmed and  reported  the  incident  to 


Border  Patrol  agents.  When  they  went 
to  investigate,  they  found  another 
motorist  trying  to  change  a flat  tire  that 
had  been  shot  out.  “Almost  daily, 
we'll  have  an  incident  of  some  kind  or 
another,”  said  Saenz. 


Reorganization  of  LAPD 
detective  unit  is  sitting  poorly 


Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Willie  L. 
Williams  appears  to  be  in  hot  water 
with  the  city’s  Police  Commission, 
following  comments  he  made  last  month 
about  the  recent  reorganization  of  the 
Police  Department’s  Robbery-Homi- 
cide Division. 

In  response  to  critical  concerns  raised 
in  a letter  by  10  senior  detectives  as- 
signed to  the  division,  Williams  said 
last  month  he  would  review  the  reor- 
ganization, which  shifted  investiga- 
tions of  police-involved  shootings  to 
the  unit  that  traditionally  handles  high- 
profile  homicides.  Prior  to  the  change, 
police  shootings  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a specialized  unit  known  as 
the  Officer-Involved  Shooting  Team. 
The  change  was  made  to  speed  up  the 
processing  of  cases  in  which  officers 
fired  their  weapons,  Williams  said. 

But  Robbery-Homicide  Division 
detectives  wrote  that  the  additional 
duties  had  so  burdened  the  unit's  36 
investigators  that  they  have  only  been 
able  to  handle  four  new  murder  cases 
since  the  reorganization  occurred  eight 
months  ago.  Now  shouldered  with 
investigating  every  police-involved 
shooting,  including  those  in  which  no 
one  was  hit,  the  unit's  members  say 
they  are  overwhelmed  with  cases,  af- 
fording them  little  time  or  energy  to 
spend  on  complex  homicide  investiga- 
tions. 

“The  great  majority  of  the  detec- 
tives within  the  homicide  section  of 
RHD  believe  it  is  an  utter  wasting  of 
the  expertise  they  have  developed,” 
the  detectives  wrote.  “If  our  public 
knew  the  number  of  hours  we  put  into 
these  non-hit  shootings  rather  than  use 
our  expertise  to  solve  murder  cases, 
they  would  be  outraged.” 

The  detectives  said  the  changes 
have  eroded  morale  in  the  unit,  leading 
to  the  recent  retirements  of  four  vet- 
eran detectives,  with  four  others  con- 
sidering retirement  sometime  this  year. 
“There  is  major  disillusionment  among 
some  very  experienced  and  hard-work- 
ing detectives,"  the  letter  said. 

Addressing  the  concerns  on  Dec.  5, 
Williams  said  he  would  meet  with  the 
detectives  to  discuss  the  matter.  “If 
there’s  a recommendation  to  do  any- 
thing differently,  we’ll  make  those 
decisions  down  the  road,”  he  said. 

But  the  Chief  added  that  the  deci- 
sion to  shift  more  duties  to  the  Rob- 
bery-Homicide Division  was  a joint 
one  — “made  by  me  and  approved  by 


the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners.” 

Commission  members  begged  to 
differ  with  the  Chief  s recollection  of 
how  the  reorganization  came  about. 
“Absolutely  not,”  said  former  Com- 
mission President  Enrique  Hernandez 
Jr.,  in  response  to  the  Chiefs  assertion 
that  the  oversight  body  approved  the 
change.  “It  was  never  approved  by  the 
commission,"  he  told  The  Los  Ange- 
les Times. 

Hernandez  conceded  that  he  and 
other  commission  members  had  pres- 
sured the  chief  to  reform  investigation 
procedures  for  officer-involved  shoot- 
ings. Williams  surprised  them  by 
unveiling  a reorganization  without  first 
seeking  approval  from  the  commis- 
sion, he  said.  “There  was  a level  of 
outrage  by  the  commission  that  he 
would  do  this,”  Hernandez  continued, 
adding  that  board  members  believed 
Williams  should  have  submitted  his 
plan  to  them  for  approval. 

Deirdre  Hill,  the  commission's 


current  president,  also  took  exception 
to  Williams’s  account  of  the  reorgani- 
zation. Although  standing  near  Wil- 
liams when  he  made  the  remark  that 
both  he  and  commission  members  shared 
responsibility  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  division.  Hill  gave  The  Times  a 
different  view  of  the  matter.  “The 
commission  left  it  to  the  chief  of  police 
to  run  the  department.  This  was  the 
chief  s recommendation  of  how  to  deal 
with  it,”  she  said. 

In  a subsequent  interview.  Hill  said 
the  commission  never  voted  to  ap- 
prove the  reorganization.  “The  com- 
mission certainly  didn't  take  any  for- 
mal action.  There  may  have  been  some 
crossed  signals  with  the  chief.” 

Hill  said  the  board  has  asked  Wil- 
liams to  review  the  changes  and  report 
any  possible  recomendations  to  allay 
the  detectives’  concerns.  She  added 
that  the  issues  in  the  letter  are  of  “real 
concern  to  us — and  it  should  be  to  the 
chief  as  well." 


Voice  of  reason  at 
Montana  border  crossing 

High-tech  checkpoint  to  offer  24-hour  access 


An  electronic  remote-control  sys- 
tem that  utilizes  voice-recognition 
technology  is  being  tested  at  the 
United  States -Canada  boundary  near 
Scobey.  Mont.,  in  hopes  of  making 
life  a lot  easier  for  residents  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 

Described  as  the  world’s  first 
voice-activated  border  crossing,  the 
system  will  allow  registered  U.S. 
and  Canadian  residents  to  cross  back 
and  forth  24  hours  a day.  If  the 
system  is  successful  — testing  was 
due  to  begin  Jan.  17  — it  will  be 
expanded  to  about  one-third  of  the 
1 1 3 crossings  on  the  northern  bor- 
der stretching  from  Washington  to 
Maine,  according  to  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  officials. 

For  years,  residents  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  planned  their  lives 
around  the  crossing’s  inconvenient 
6 P.M.  closing  time  — extended  to  9 
P.M.  in  the  summer.  Visitors  on  ei- 
ther side  had  to  keep  one  eye  trained 
on  the  clock  if  they  wanted  to  return 
to  their  homes  in  the  evening.  If  they 
failed  to  make  closing  time,  they 
were  faced  with  two  choices:  stay- 
ing overnight  or  driving  120  miles 
east  to  the  nearest  24-hour  crossing 
at  Raymond,  Mont.  Several  motor- 
ists who  sped  to  the  Scobey  crossing 
to  beat  the  closing  time  got  into 
accidents,  some  of  them  fatal. 

That  should  change  with  the  new 
system,  which  one  resident  called 


“a  prayer  that’s  been  answered.” 
An  inspector  in  Raymond  will  monitor 
traffic  through  a remote-controlled 
camera  at  the  Scobey  crossing,  which 
David  F.  Keuber,  an  INS  inspector, 
said  was  chosen  because  the  border 
area  there  is  virtually  crime-free 

Residents  will  apply  for  wallet- 
sized pass  cards.  Once  their  applica- 
tions are  approved,  they  will  record 
a secret  phrase  and  four-digit  num- 
ber. When  they  want  to  cross  the 
border,  they  will  use  a telephone  at 
the  crossing  gate  to  give  their  pass- 
word and  punch  in  their  four-digit 
number.  If  the  computer  fails  to 
recognize  the  cardholder’s  voice,  he 
or  she  can  contact  an  INS  inspector 
on  duty  at  the  24-hour  crossing  in 
Raymond,  Kueber  told  The  New 
York  Times. 

Using  the  camera,  the  inspector 
also  can  scan  the  car  to  determine 
that  all  passengers  have  cards. 
Motorists  who  try  to  take  undocu- 
mented aliens  over  the  border  could 
lose  their  passes  and  their  vehicles. 
Airplanes,  four-wheel  drive  vehicles 
and  movement  sensors  also  are  util- 
ized by  the  Border  Patrol  to  prevent 
illegal  crossings,  Kueber  added. 

“Our  goal  is  a hassle-free  border 
for  honest  travelers  and  businesses, 
and  a brick  wall  for  those  who  try  to 
smuggle  or  break  other  laws,”  said 
David  Anderson,  Canada’s  Minis- 
ter of  National  Revenue. 


Anti-Terrorism  Crisis  Negotiations  Seminar 

for 

Negotiators  & Commanders 

Hosted  by  Hostage  Negotiators  of  America 


March  28-29,  1996  at  the  Omni  Hotel  in  the  CNN  Center 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


Hear  the 

founding  fathers  of 
Hostage/Crisis  Negotiation \ 
at  one  seminar! 


ft  Capt.  Frank  Bolz,  NYPD  retired 
"Negotiations  from  Munich  to  Atlanta  ” 


ft  Dr.  Harvey  Schloshberg.  Ph  D..  NYPD  retired 
"Psychiatric  Principles  of  Negotiations  " 


ft  Dr.  Thomas  Strentz,  Ph.D.,  FBI  retired 
"Indicators  of  Terrorist  Compliance" 

ft  SSA  Gary  Noesner.  M.A.  Chief  Negotiator  for  the  FBI 
"FBI  Negotiations  Today" 

Seating  is  limited  to  300  attendees. 

Please  return  the  application  below  ASAP  along  with  $175.00  registration  fee  to: 

HNA  Atlanta  Seminar  • P.O.  Box  230533  • Montgomery,  AL  36123 

For  additional  information,  call  George  Leak,  HNA  President,  at  (334)  244-74! I 


ft  Frederick  Lanceley,  M.A.,  FBI  retired 
"Negotiators  & Command  During  Negotiations" 


HNA  Special  Room  Rates 
at  the  Omni  Hotel  in  CNN  Center 
$99.00  Single  — $109  Double 
Call  (404)  659-0000 
for  room  reservations 
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Rahn,  Quinet: 

Problem-solving  helps  Indy  keep  trucking 


By  Dennis  Rahn 

and  Kenna  Davis  Quinet 

In  early  1992,  the  Indianapolis  Police  Depart 
ment  made  the  decision  to  implement  commu- 
nity policing  strategies  — not  simply  to  improve 
police-community  relations,  but  to  use  problem- 
solving policing  as  an  effective  means  of  crime 
reduction.  The  department  previously  decentral- 
ized policing  functions  into  four  geographic  areas, 
designated  as  North.  East,  West  and  South. 

In  the  fall  of  1992,  the  South  District’s  com- 
mander, Deputy  Chief  Donald  Christ  (now  the 
city’s  Police  Chief)  was  able  to  divert  funds  from 
equipment  purchases  to  allow  the  implementa- 
tion of  a 90-day  pilot  program  that  would  provide 
overtime  payments  to  officers  who  identified 
problems  on  their  beats  and  devised  and  imple- 
mented solutions  to  combat  those  problems.  The 
program  was  created  to  give  the  department 
practical  experience  in  formalized  problem-solv- 
ing and  the  ability  to  evaluate  these  efforts.  From 
those  evaluations,  it  was  believed,  the  depart- 
ment could  begin  to  assess  training  needs,  super- 
vision requirements,  and  potential  pitfalls  en- 
countered with  problem-solving  policing. 

The  Problem-Solving  Approach 

One  of  the  major  success  stories  that  has 
evolved  from  the  department’s  efforts  began  in 
October  1992.  The  manager  of  a local  trucking 
company  contacted  Sgt.  Dennis  Rahn,  the  pilot 
program  supervisor,  explaining  that  his  company 
had  been  experiencing  numerous  thefts  from 
trailers  parked  on  his  property  — at  a loss  of 
approximately  $50,000  over  the  previous  three 
months.  Prior  to  this  contact,  the  department  was 
unaware  of  these  thefts  due  to  the  lack  of  reports 

This  problem  transcended  the  traditional 
concerns  of  law  enforcement.  Not  only  was  it  a 
crime  problem,  but  the  potential  also  existed  for 

(Sgt.  Dennis  Rahn  is  a 16-year  veteran  of  the 
Indianapolis  Police  Department,  currently  serv- 
ing as  Community  Policing  Coordinator  for  the 
South  District.  Kenna  Davis  Quinet,  Ph.D.,  is  an 
assistant  professor  at  Indiana  University- Pur- 
due University  at  Indianapolis.  She  has  been 
evaluating  community  policing  in  Indianapolis 
since  the  summer  of  1992.) 


the  city  to  lose  a business  that  contributed  to  its 
tax  base  and  also  wished  to  continue  doing  busi- 
ness in  our  city.  There  is  reason  to  wonder  how 
many  members  of  the  business  community  have 
abandoned  cities  and  towns  because  of  this  “no 
report,  no  problem”  mentality 

Traditional  Response 
With  the  pilot  program  in  place,  a meeting 
was  held  with  the  trucking  company  manager  and 
an  environmental  survey  was  completed  at  the 
site.  Recommendations  were  made  to  increase 
lighting  in  the  parking  areas,  repair  numerous 
holes  in  the  perimeter  fencing,  cut  and  remove 
the  overgrowth  of  trees  and  bushes  along  one 


portion  of  the  fence  line  that  prevented  observa- 
tion of  the  business  by  patrolling  officers,  and 
park  loaded  trailers  against  the  loading  dock 
instead  of  against  the  perimeter  fence.  Entry  to 
the  parking  area  of  the  business  was  accessed 
through  a gate  activated  by  a key-card  system. 
Two  cards  were  obtained  to  allow  officers  to 
increase  patrol. 

The  meeting  also  revealed  that  the  majority  of 
the  thefts  were  occurring  between  noon  on  Satur- 
day and  8:00  A.M.  the  following  Monday.  This 
period  represented  the  down  time  for  the  delivery 
and  pickup  of  trailers  and  a time  when  the  office 
was  closed.  The  primary  items  being  stolen  from 
the  trailers  were  boxes  containing  items  such  as 
baby  clothes,  crayons,  small  children’s  games, 
and  numerous  other  small  items.  The  average 
box  size  was  approximately  three  feet  long  by 
two  feet  wide,  and  since  entire  full-size  trailers 
were  being  emptied,  the  perpetrators  would  have 
had  to  be  on  the  scene  for  more  than  a few 
minutes.  Occasionally  larger  items  were  taken, 
but  they  were  usually  discarded  within  a short 
distance. 

As  a result  of  the  meeting  and  the  environ- 


mental survey,  it  was  concluded  that  entry  was 
being  made  through  the  numerous  holes  in  the 
fence.  There  was  also  a possibility  that  employ- 
ees were  involved  in  the  thefts. 

Although  the  purpose  of  the  South  District’s 
pilot  program  was  to  stress  non-traditional  re- 
sponses in  problem-solving,  the  department  ini- 
tially responded  in  a very  traditional  manner. 
Patrols  were  increased,  and  three  officers  and  the 
program  coordinator  conducted  three  nights  of 
surveillance  on  the  company.  The  only  positive 
aspect  of  that  effort  was  the  recovery  of  three 
elevator  motors  that  had  been  removed  from  a 
trailer  during  daylight  hours.  The  business  man- 
ager was  also  advised  to  report  any  additional 


thefts  so  that  accurate  statistics  could  be  kept. 

Over  the  next  two  months,  the  company  manager 
repaired  the  fence  several  times,  installed  addi- 
tional lighting,  and  cut  and  removed  the  over- 
growth of  trees  and  bushes  along  the  fence  line — 
all  at  a cost  of  nearly  $25,000.  During  this  same 
period,  the  Police  Department’s  activity  was 
limited  to  patrol  and  periodic  contacts  with  the 
manager.  During  the  winter  months  the  thefts 
dropped  to  about  two  each  month,  but  when  the 
weather  improved  the  thefts  became  nearly  a 
nightly  occurrence. 

Enter  S.A.R.A, 

Within  the  first  five  months  of  the  beginning 
of  this  project.  Sergeant  Rahn,  the  South  Dis- 
trict’s program  coordinator,  became  involved 
with  Prof.  Herman  Goldstein’s  S.A.R.A.  process 
of  problem-solving.  Despite  the  lack  of  any  for- 
malized training  from  the  department  in  this 
area.  Sergeant  Rahn  chose  to  apply  S.A.R.A.  — 
which  stands  for  Scanning,  Analysis,  Response, 
Assessment  — as  his  way  of  solving  the  problem 
of  thefts  at  the  trucking  company. 

As  part  of  the  scanning  phase,  the  program 


There  is  reason  to  wonder  how  many  busi- 
nesses have  abandoned  cities  and  towns 
because  of  a “no  report,  no  problem”  mentality. 


Silverman: 

Talking  crime  rates  with  a tough 


By  Eli  B.  Silverman 

The  decline  in  crime  in  New  York  and  other 
Amen  can  cities  has  been  widely  accepted  and 
acclaimed.  Yet  there  is  a community  of  experts 
for  whom  these  enme  statistics  have  generated 
some  concern  and  perplexity:  criminologists. 
New  York  City  Police  Commissioner  William 
Bratton  made  his  case  to  this  tough  crowd  in 
November  when  he  addressed  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Society  of  Criminology, 
many  members  of  which  have  been  conspicu- 
ously absent  from  the  chorus  of  voices  praising 
the  NYPD's  crime-fighting  efforts 

How  does  one  explain  this  apparent  reluc- 
tance, with  a few  notable  exceptions,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  substantial  impact  of  refined  police 
management,  precise  strategies  and  rapid  de- 
ployment based  on  accurate  and  timely  crime 
data?  The  explanation  may  lie  in  previous  re- 
search which  advanced  three  predominant  themes. 

The  first  theme  is  that  traditional  police  prac- 
tices have  little  impact  on  crime.  The  academic 
community's  focus  on  a host  of  external  factors 
has  contributed  to  a diminished  view  of  the  role 
of  the  police  in  crime  reduction.  During  periods 
of  increasing  crime  rates,  research  has  pointedly 
and  repeatedly  stressed  the  force  of  economic, 
social,  demographic  and  political  conditions. 


One  scholar  has  just  recently  noted  that  crime 
rates  in  large  cities  can  be  predicted  accurately  80 
percent  to  90  percent  of  the  time  when  one  takes 
into  account  such  economic  and  social  factors  as 
income,  unemployment,  education,  prevalence 
of  minorities,  household  headed  by  single  women, 
household  size  and  home  ownership. 

The  second  theme  is  that  police  ought  to 
change  their  ways  and  do  things  differently.  This 
requires  radical  reforms:  from  reactive,  incident- 
driven,  police-based  crime  responses  into  more 
coherent  organizations  that  work  in  concert,  not 
at  cross-purposes;  where  generalist  police  offi- 
cers and  specialist  units,  such  as  detectives,  do 
not  work  in  isolation  from  one  another  and  the 
community;  where  organizational  decisions  are 
made  at  the  level  where  they  will  be  most  effec- 
tive; where  accurate  and  timely  information  is 
systematically  gathered,  merged  with  forethought, 
insight  and  collective  wisdom,  and  used  to  diag- 
nose problems  by  types  and  patterns,  rather  than 
viewed  as  discrete,  random,  isolated  incidents. 

The  third  principal  theme  is  that  these  types  of 
police  reforms  have  been  historically  frustrated 
by  inherent  bureaucratic  resistance  and  a wide 
range  of  banners.  Scholars  of  policing  and  police 
organizations  have  long  commented  on  the  insu- 
larity. defensiveness  and  lack  of  receptivity  to 


change.  The  police,  we  are  told,  have  been  espe- 
cially resistant  to  change,  due  to  organizational 
rigidity,  occupational  role  assignments,  and  the 
distinctive  nature  of  their  work.  These  obstacles, 
it  has  been  maintained,  have  prevented  police 
forces  from  refocusing  and  reorganizing  them- 
selves, their  values  and  their  missions  and  hence 
have  hindered  redeployment  and  proper  match- 
ing of  resources  with  crime  patterns. 

The  irony  is  that,  with  police  now  engaging  in 
strategically  oriented,  coordinated,  problem- 
solving approaches  to  their  jobs,  there  should  be 
academic  reluctance  to  acknowledge  that  change 
can  be  sustained  and,  more  importantly,  can 
make  a real  difference  on  crime.  In  this  vein,  the 
first  theme  has  been  far  and  away  the  most 
resistant  to  academic  reconsideration  and  revi- 
sion — the  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  police  vis  A 
vis  so  many  other  external  factors. 

There  may  now  exist  a scholarly  predisposi- 
tion and  conventional  wisdom  not  to  recognize 
alternative  police  organizational  problem-solv- 
ing strategies,  structural  arrangements  and  de- 
ployments. Hence  the  possibility  that  the  police 
are  having  a positive  impact  on  crime  has  been 
downgraded,  despite  a declining  crime  rate  coupled 
with  seemingly  stable  environmental  factors. 
Apparently  at  a loss,  researchers  may  be  scram- 


personnel  continued  to  meet  with  the  manager 
and  gather  basic  information.  The  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  the  thefts  had  increased,  as  did  the 
times  and  days  that  the  thefts  were  taking  place. 
No  suspects,  including  employees,  had  been 
identified.  Pictures  were  taken  of  items  similar  to 
those  being  stolen.  Later,  during  the  response 
phase,  these  pictures  were  distributed  to  beat 
officers  who  had  flea  markets  or  second-hand 
shops  in  their  sectors.  (It  was  also  around  this 
time  that  the  department  was  advised  by  the 
company  manager  that  his  home  office  had  told 
him  that  if  the  thefts  continued  this  satellite 
location  would  be  closed  and  relocated  to  another 
city  in  northern  Indiana  — a move  that  would 
deprive  Indianapolis  of  a $13,000,000-a-year 
business  and  150  jobs.) 

The  analysis  portion  of  the  problem-solving 
process  was  begun  by  considering  the  perimeter 
of  the  company.  A fence  line  protected  three 
sides  of  the  business,  with  the  fourth  side  pro- 
tected by  a concrete  wall  located  on  the  west  side 
of  the  parking  area.  This  wall  belonged  to  the  city 
as  part  of  a levee  system  that  ran  directly  behind 
the  company.  The  wall-  was  approximately  five 
feet  high  on  the  company's  side,  but  10  to  12  feet 
high  on  the  levee  side. 

With  the  arrival  of  warmer  weather,  it  became 
evident  from  tire  tracks  that  the  primary  point  of 
entry  was  over  this  concrete  wall.  Access  could 
be  gained  at  several  points  by  simply  driving  on 
top  of  the  levee,  parking  a vehicle  behind  the 
wall,  then  crawling  on  top  of  the  vehicle  and  over 
the  wall.  Once  inside  the  business,  a trailer  would 
be  broken  into,  a pallet  placed  on  the  inside  of  the 
wall,  and  the  merchandise  passed  over  the  wall  to 
the  waiting  vehicle.  This  area  was  not  accessible 
to  police  vehicles  because  of  the  steep  slopes  on 
the  levee,  and  could  not  be  observed  from  any 
other  surrounding  streets. 

When  the  response  phase  started,  the  program 
coordinator  decided  that  a fence  should  be  placed 
on  top  of  the  wall  and  several  of  the  closest 
entrances  to  the  levee  should  be  blocked.  The 
department  also  requested  that  the  city  pay  the 
costs  of  installing  the  fence,  due  to  the  consider- 
able cost  already  incurred  by  the  trucking  com- 
pany to  improve  its  own  security  and  the  poten- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


crowd 

bling  to  explain  what  heretofore  seemed  inexpli- 
cable — declining  crime  rates.  Criminologists 
may  be  so  engaged  and  invested  in  documenting 
and  analyzing  socioeconomic  trends  and  their 
impacts  that  they  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  that 
police  organizations,  individuals  and  communi- 
ties can  indeed  make  a difference. 

The  participants  at  the  criminology  confer- 
ence who  advanced  the  need  for  further  analysis 
are  right.  But  let  us  hope  that  they  would  be  as 
willing  to  examine  and  question  their  own  basic 
assumptions  about  policing  as  New  York  City’s 
Police  Department  and  other  police  agencies 
have  been  about  theirs. 


( Eli  B.  Silverman  is  a professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law.  Police  Science  and  Criminal  Justice 
Administration  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  New  York. ) 


Note  to  Readers: 
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not  represent  an  official  position  of 
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Hard  young  men  & hard  lives: 

Out  of  the  frying  pan  & into  the  fire 


^Sleepers. 

By  Lorenzo  Carcaterra. 

New  York:  Ballantine  Books,  1995. 
404  pp.  $23.00. 


By  Mark  A.  Tanner 


“Sleepers”  is  a unique  story  that  gives  the  reader  a slice 
of  what  it  was  like  to  grow  up  in  the  1960s  in  one  of  New 
York  City's  most  notorious  neighborhoods,  the  aptly  named 
Hell’s  Kitchen.  This  is  Lorenzo  Carcaterra's  intimate 
narrative  of  his  friendship  with  three  neighborhood  kids 
whose  bonds  were  built  as  much  out  of  loyalty  to  one  another 
as  out  of  a need  for  survival,  particularly  as  the  tale  brings 
them  to  their  first  encounter  with  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Carcaterra  takes  the  reader  on  an  intriguing,  emotional 
odyssey  through  the  back  streets  and  alleys  of  Hell’s  Kitchen, 
which  ultimately  leads  to  the  protagonists'  imprisonment  in 
the  Wilkinson  Youth  Correctional  Facility  in  upstate  New 
York.  There  the  four  youths  become  the  victims  of  unspeak- 
able acts  perpetrated  by  the  very  people  hired  to  protect 
them,  and  the  description  of  these  events  is  enough  to  sicken 
the  reader.  The  odyssey  concludes  years  later  back  in  Hell’s 
Kitchen  with  a chance  meeting  between  one  of  the  guards  and 
Carcaterra's  friends.  The  confrontation  leads  ultimately  to  a 
murder  trial  with  unimaginable  consequences. 

Life  on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan  during  the  early 
1960s  was  hard  and  simple.  Populated  primarily  with 
immigrants.  Hell’s  Kitchen  was  a melting  pot  of  Irish, 

Italian,  Puerto  Rican  and  Eastern  European  laborers,  “hard 
men  living  hard  lives,  often  by  their  own  design.”  Violence 
was  a daily  occurrence,  most  prevalent  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  the  apartments  that  housed  these  families.  Carcaterra 
and  his  friends  had  no  control  over  the  daily  violence  and 
grew  to  accept  it  as  part  of  life's  normal  course  of  events. 

The  author  recalls: 

“We  watched  our  mothers  being  beaten  and  could  do 
little  more  than  tend  to  their  wounds. . . . When  their  anger 
turned  to  us,  our  fathers  were  just  as  brutal.  Many  were  the 
mornings  when  my  friends  and  I would  compare  bruises, 
welts,  and  stitches,  boasting  of  the  beatings  we  had  taken  the 
previous  night.” 

Yet  despite  these  difficulties,  Hell’s  Kitchen  offered 
Carcaterra  and  his  friends  a place  to  grow  up  in  relative 
safety  from  the  outside  world.  And,  like  any  four  teen-agers 
of  the  period,  Carcaterra  and  his  friends  engaged  in  minor 


Four  youths  from  Hell's 
Kitchen,  N.Y.,  endure  a youth- 
correctional  system  where 
"beatings  continued  unabated, 
as  did  a litany  of  sexual  abuse 
that  included  repeated  rapes 
by  their  keepers." 


criminal  activity. 

A favorite  scam  involved  one  of  them  approaching  a hot  dog 
vendor  and  ordering  a hot  dog.  With  the  weiner  in  hand, 
Carcaterra  would  take  off  without  paying.  Once  the  vendor  left 
his  stand  unattended  to  give  chase,  Carcaterra’s  three  friends 
would  appear  out  of  nowhere  and  enjoy  a hearty  lunch  at  the 
expense  of  the  absent  vendor. 

One  time,  however,  the  scam  went  wrong  — very  wrong.  A 
67-year-old  man  lay  in  intensive  care,  hooked  up  to  a respirator 
and  clinging  to  life  after  he  was  hit  by  the  vendor’s  hot  dog 
cart,  which  Carcaterra  and  his  friends  had  sent  rolling  down  the 
sidewalk.  Life  for  the  four  boys  had  just  changed  forever. 
Carcaterra  received  a sentence  of  six  months  to  a year,  while 
his  three  friends  were  sentenced  to  12  to  18  months.  Carcaterra 
was  only  12  years  old  at  the  time,  which  the  judge  considered  a 
mitigating  circumstance. 

All  four  boys  arrived  at  the  Wilkinson  facility  en  masse  and, 
operating  on  their  street-survival  instincts,  stayed  together  as 
much  as  humanly  possible.  They  could  scarcely  have  known 
that  nightmares  were  about  to  begin  that  would  remain  with 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

There  were  four  guards  assigned  to  the  floor  where  Car- 
caterra and  his  friends  were  housed.  Sean  Nokes,  a senior 
guard,  was  designated  as  their  group  leader.  Almost  immedi- 
ately the  beatings  started,  first  for  rule  violations  and  then 
simply  for  the  perverse  satisfaction  of  Nokes  and  his  col- 
leagues. Henry  Addison,  one  of  the  guards,  beat  Carcaterra’s 
friend  John  with  a black  baton  a dozen  times,  even  though  John 
lost  consciousness  somewhere  after  the  fifth  blow.  This  baptism 
by  fire  marked  the  close  of  their  third  day  at  Wilkinson. 


During  the  fall  of  1967,  Carcaterra  turned  13  years  old 
while  at  Wilkinson.  For  his  birthday,  he  was  forced  to 
perform  oral  sex  on  one  of  the  guards.  Although  Carcaterra 
says  he  doesn't  remember  much  about  that  day,  he  does  tell 
the  reader: 

“I  remember  being  forced  down  to  my  knees,  closing  my 
eyes,  my  consciousness,  to  all  but  the  laughter  and  jeers.  I 
remember  Nokes 's  sweaty  hands  holding  the  back  of  my 
head.  I remember  feeling  numb  and  wishing  they  would  kill 
me  before  the  night  was  over  . . . What  I remember  most 
clearly  from  that  chilly  October  day  was  that  it  was  my  13th 
birthday  and  the  end  of  my  childhood." 

The  beatings  continued  unabated,  as  did  a litany  of  sexual 
abuse  that  included  repeated  rapes  by  their  keepers. 

All  four  youths  made  it  out  of  Wilkinson  at  the  end  of 
their  sentences,  but  not  in  one  piece.  None  of  them  has  ever 
been  the  same.  Two  of  the  boys  were  able  to  finish  school 
and  go  on  to  college  — one  became  a prosecuting  attorney, 
the  other  a writer.  The  remaining  two  opted  for  a life  of 
crime.  Remarkably.  1 1 years  after  their  release  from 
Wilkinson,  a chance  encounter  gives  them  the  opportunity  to 
exact  their  revenge:  Nokes,  the  prison  guard  from  hell,  is 
murdered. 

This  is  the  true  story  of  four  neighborhood  kids,  fun- 
loving  and  full  of  life,  exercising  their  prowess  and  testing 
their  limits.  From  the  innocence  of  the  city  streets  to  the 
torture  chambers  of  the  Wilkinson  youth  facility,  this  book 
succeeds  at  bringing  out  a full  spectrum  of  emotions.  At 
times,  the  reader  will  be  unable  to  keep  tears  from  running 
down  the  cheeks,  or  to  stop  an  involuntary  reflex  of  convuls- 
ing in  absolute  disgust.  Carcaterra  divulges  all  to  those 
interested  in  knowing  what  can  happen  inside  the  closed 
environment  of  the  correctional  system  when  it  is  left 
unchecked.  Those  who  think  the  process  ends  once  a person 
is  sent  to  prison  merely  perpetuate  the  types  of  abuses 
Carcaterra  and  hundreds  like  him  have  had  to  bear. 

“Sleepers"  is  a tribute  to  the  silent  voices  of  all  those 
who  had  to  endure  unspeakable  horrors  at  the  hands  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  the  name  of  law  and  order,  and 
who  must  still  relive  those  nightmares  on  a daily  basis.  The 
author  notes:  “The  lucky  Sleepers  are  the  ones  who  died. 
They  no  longer  have  to  live  with  the  memories.  They  are  free 
of  the  dreams." 

(Mark  A.  Tanner  is  a correctional  treatment  specialist 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  assigned  to  the  United 
States  Penitentiary  in  Allenwood,  Pa.) 


NJ  troopers  head 
back  to  Camden 


Continued  from  Page  1 

he  cautioned,  the  deployment  “should 
not  be  seen  as  a substitute  for  the 
Camden  Police  Department.  There  is 
no  intention  to  supplant  the  local  po- 
lice department.” 

Troopers  will  work  with  members 
of  a task  force  of  Federal,  state  and 
local  authorities  who  will  target  gang 
activity,  drug-  and  gun-related  crime 
as  well  as  domestic  violence,  Poritz 
said.  They  will  patrol  high-crime  areas 
as  well  as  conduct  drug-interdiction 
operations  on  state  highways  leading 
to  the  city,  according  to  Supt.  Carl  A. 
Williams.  They  also  will  coordinate 
interagency  operations,  including  street 
sweeps  and  raids,  he  added. 

In  addition,  the  state  will  redouble 
efforts  to  get  illegal  guns  off  the  streets 
and  crack  down  on  both  drug  sellers 
and  users,  according  to  Terrence  P 
Farley,  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Division  of  Criminal  Justice.  The  state 
will  also  assist  the  Camden  County 
Prosecutor’s  office  to  speed  the  pace 
of  prosecutions  should  increased  ar- 
rests cause  a backlog  of  cases. 

Camden  officials  welcomed  the 


deployment,  with  Police  Chief  George 
Pugh  calling  the  plan  “excellent," 
and  one  that  “will  have  a tremendous 
impact."  “It  will  go  a long  way  to 
reducing  the  fear  that  has  permeated 
the  city,"  Pugh  told  The  New  York 
Times. 

Mayor  Arnold  W.  Webster  also 
praised  the  announcement,  but  main- 
tained that  law  enforcement  alone  will 
not  solve  the  city's  problems,  which  he 
said  must  be  attacked  on  “several 
fronts." 

“You  have  a city  of  87,000  people, 
where  50  percent  is  under  the  age  of 
25.  You  have  a highly  dependent 
community  with  limited  resources,” 
the  Mayor  pointed  out. 

The  assignment  of  troopers  to 
Camden  mirrors  a similar  strategy  in 
place  in  Gary,  Ind.,  where  a contingent 
of  50  state  troopers  were  ordered  by 
Gov.  Evan  Bayh  to  patrol  high-crime 
areas.  Gary  officials  made  the  request 
after  being  pressured  by  residents 
wearied  by  seemingly  unending  street 
violence  and  a record-breaking  homi- 
cide rate  that  ranks  among  the  nation's 
highest.  [LEN,  Nov.  15,  1995  ] 
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Problem-solving  proves  its  mettle  in  Indy 


Continued  from  Page  8 

tial  revenue  loss  to  the  city  if  the 
business  relocated.'  After  several  calls 
to  city  agencies,  the  request  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  However,  no  funds  were  avail- 
able for  the  project,  and  DPW  initially 
presented  a "don’t  call  us.  we’ll  call 
you”  atutude.  Mayor  Stephen  Gold- 
smith ultimately  intervened  and  found 
a more  amenable  contact  within  DPW, 
one  who  proved  supportive  of  police 
efforts.  Within  a week,  the  problem 
entrances  to  the  levee  were  blocked, 
and  within  another  60  days  a five-foot 
chain  link  fence  was  installed  atop  the 
concrete  wall.  The  thefts  stopped. 

The  city’s  cost  for  these  physical 
alterations  was  $3,200  — a small,  smart 


Officers  were  forced  to  consider  problems  in  terms  not 
normally  associated  with  traditional  policing.  (Initially, 
some  officers  worked  on  projects  simply  to  prove  that 
this  'newfangled'  policing  style  wouldn't  work.) 
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investment,  particularly  when  com- 
pared to  the  prospect  of  losing  a mul- 
bmillion-dollar  business.  Moreover, 
the  obstacles  encountered  early  in  the 
implementation  of  problem-solving 
policing  helped  to  illustrate  the  need 
for  early  buy-in  and  training  of  all  city 
agencies  before  implementing  such  pro- 
grams. Such  departments  as  public 
works,  housing,  transportation  and 
others  all  need  to  understand  the  prob- 
lem-solving strategy 

Two-Tiered  Goals 
Although  the  primary  goal  of  this 
problem-solving  effort  was  to  elimi- 
nate the  thefts,  a secondary  goal  was  to 
keep  this  business  located  in  Indian- 
apolis and  to  create  a safer  environ- 
ment in  which  to  conduct  this  busi- 
ness. Both  primary  and  secondary  goals 
were  achieved.  Once  the  problem-solv- 
ing was  completed,  not  only  did  the 
thefts  stop,  but  the  company  subse- 
quently subleased  a previously  vacant 
portion  of  its  building  to  another 
company.  In  addition,  the  manager  of 
the  facility  has  offered  the  use  of  his 
building  and  parking  area  for  surveil- 
lance of  a nearby  park  where  narcotics 
activity  is  a problem. 

Displacement  of  existing  problems 
can  sometimes  be  a concern  to  police 
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officers  and  the  community  To  be 
sure,  there  are  other  trucking  compa- 
nies located  directly  across  the  street 
and  scattered  throughout  the  immedi- 
ate area.  Yet  at  no  time  during  this 
process  or  at  its  conclusion  did  any  of 
these  experience  any  increase  in  thefts. 
It  appears  that  the  subject  location  was 
victimized  as  a result  of  the  easy, 
discreet  access. 


The  assessment  phase  of  S.A.R.A. 
would  certainly  consider  this  project  a 
success,  given  the  factors  mentioned 
above.  Maintenance  of  this  location 
now  consists  of  periodic  contacts  with 
the  manager  and  routine  patrol,  with  a 
monthly  expenditure  of  time  totaling 
less  than  30  minutes.  The  S.A.R.A. 
model  of  problem-solving  was  one  of 
the  major  factors  in  the  success  of  this 


project.  It  forced  the  officers  to  con- 
sider the  problem  in  terms  not  nor- 
mally associated  with  traditional  po- 
licing. Initially,  some  officers  worked 
on  problem-solving  projects  simply  to 
prove  that  this  "newfangled”  policing 
style  wouldn’t  work.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, by  using  this  process  and  form- 
ing strong  partnerships  with  all  in- 
volved parties,  our  efforts  have  proven 
successful.  So  has  the  concept  of  prob- 
lem-solving. 


Notice  to  Readers: 

The  Upcoming  Events 
column  will  resume  with  the 
Feb.  1 4 issue.  We  apologize 
for  any  inconvenience. 


Call  for  Papers,  Panels  and  Participation 

Conference  on  Criminal  Justice  Education 


October  3-5, 1996 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York 


This  conference  seeks  to  explore  the  current  state  of  criminal  justice  education  from  the 
widest  variety  of  perspectives.  The  conference  will  accommodate  a range  of  presentations 
including  panels,  workshops,  demonstrations,  multi-media  displays  and  poster  sessions. 

We  are  reaching  out  to  anyone  whose  teaching,  research,  practice,  study  and  experience 
relates  to  criminal  justice  education  in  its  broadest  sense.  We  welcome  submissions  from 
criminal  justice  educators  and  from  educators  in  other  disciplines  whose  research  relates  to 
criminal  justice  training  and  education.  We  invite  submissions  from  practitioners  in  the 
field,  from  graduate  students  in  criminal  justice  and  related  fields,  and  from  community- 1 
based  researchers.  Submissions  may  address,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following  areas. 

• The  relationship  between  the  university  and  criminal  justice  agencies 

• The  intersection  of  training  and  education 

• The  role  of  academic  research  in  criminal  justice  practice 

• Criminal  justice  education  in  a liberal  arts  setting 

• Associate,  baccalaureate,  masters  and  doctoral  degrees  in  criminal  justice 

• Teaching  criminal  justice  ethics  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  job 

• International  and  comparative  criminal  justice  education 

• Race,  gender  and  ethnicity  in  criminal  justice  education  and  training 

• The  forensic  sciences  in  criminal  justice  education 

• Alumni  retrospectives  on  criminal  justice  programs 


Address  proposals,  abstracts  and  inquiries  to: 

Dr.  Patrick  O’Hara 

Criminal  Justice  Education  Conference  Coordinator 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
445  West  59th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
212-237-8056;  Fax:  212-237-8742 
E-Mail:  cjcjj@cunyvm.cuny.edu 

Plan  your  participation  now!  Take  advantage  of  this  rewarding  professional 
opportunity  set  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan— just  steps  from  the  best  of  what  New 
York  has  to  offer.  See  you  in  October— New  York’s  most  glorious  time  of  the  year! 
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Concealed  guns 
vs.  public  safety 
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in  restaurants  and  convenience  stores 
that  serve  alcohol. 

The  Attorney  General,  who  wants 
the  Legislature  to  review  the  law  when 
it  convenes  next  year,  also  will  con- 
sider the  legality  of  a proposal  to  ban 
concealed  handguns  on  beaches  in 
Galveston. 

Meanwhile,  signs  prohibiting  the 
carrying  of  concealed  handguns  are 
springing  up  daily.  Signs  reading, 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.  Please 
no  guns  permitted,"  were  hung  this 
month  in  all  of  San  Antonio’s  Roman 
Catholic  churches  — sites  where  con- 
cealed handguns  are  already  barred 
under  the  law.  The  San  Antonio  Com- 
munity of  Churches,  which  has  155 
members,  backs  the  campaign.  "We 
are  taking  something  that  many  of  us 
see  as  negative  and  making  something 
positive  out  of  it  by  promoting  non- 
violence," said  the  Rev.  Kenneth 
Thompson,  the  group’s  director. 

Concealed  handguns  are  even  banned 
at  that  venerated  symbol  of  frontier 
heroism,  the  Alamo,  where  a band  of 
Texans  fought  to  the  last  man  against 
an  onslaught  of  Mexican  soldiers  in 
1836.  One  tourist,  Melinda  Plevin,  said 
she  felt  safer  knowing  it  was  unlikely 
any  fellow  visitors  were  packing  weap- 
ons. “There's  no  need  to  bring  a gun 
here,”  she  told  USA  Today. 

Scores  of  state  agencies  are  cur- 
rently mulling  the  implementation  of 
their  own  bans.  In  November,  the  Texas 
Board  of  Criminal  Justice  rejected  a 
request  by  probation  officers  that  they 
be  allowed  to  carry  licensed  handguns 
on  the  job. 

Carl  Reynolds,  the  general  counsel 
to  the  board,  said  that  the  Criminal 
Justice  Department,  which  oversees 
state  prisons,  parole  offices  and  half- 
way houses,  was  expected  to  issue  a 


ban  on  licensed  handguns  in  its  facili- 
ties and  vehicles  as  well  as  for  parole 
officers. 

“We  can’t  second-guess  the  Legis- 
lature about  making  it  safer  out  there 
in  the  world,"  Reynolds  said,  “but  in 
terms  of  the  environment  this  agency 
has  jurisdiction  over,  it’s  pretty  easy  to 
make  a judgment  that  there’s  a particu- 
larly heightened  concern  about  vio- 
lence and  dealing  with  felons,"  Rey- 
nolds said.  "We  don’t  want  that  punc- 
tuated with  people  getting  hot-headed 
and  carrying  weapons,” 

Carrying  a concealed  weapon  is  not 
allowed  at  any  facilities  or  in  vehicles 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
which  administers  the  new  law.  DPS 
officials  were  particularly  concerned 
about  the  presence  of  armed  civilians 
at  the  agency’s  Division  of  Motor 
Vehicle  facilities,  where  apprehensions 
of  people  wanted  on  arrest  warrants 
occur  almost  daily. 

“We  deal  with  people  that  are 
wanted,  people  being  deprived  of 
something  — their  freedom,  their  driver’s 
license.  Sometimes  we  have  fights  in 
our  driver’s  license  offices,”  said  Chief 
Tommy  Davis,  who  heads  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  Enforcement  Division  of  DPS. 
“We  don’t  want  to  risk  it.  It’s  a public 
safety  issue.  We  overreact  on  the  public 
safety  side  of  it  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  public  assurance." 

The  Transportation  Department  is 
one  of  a number  of  state  agencies 
leaning  toward  a ban  on  concealed 
weapons  in  its  facilities.  “We  just 
don’t  think  anyone  needs  [weapons]  to 
do  business  at  our  offices."  spokes- 
woman Eloise  Lundgren  told  The 
Morning  News.  "Escalating  incidents 
of  violence  in  the  workplace  and  grow- 
ing anti -government  sentiment  have 
heightened  our  concern  about  safety  to 
our  employees  and  visitors." 


Safety  board  cites 
laxity  in  'copter  crash 


While  Federal  investigators  have 
cited  fuel  contamination  as  one  factor 
in  the  fatal  crash  of  a Massachusetts 
State  Police  helicopter  in  Cambridge 
last  year,  they  have  placed  primary 
blame  squarely  on  lax  training  of  pi- 
lots and  inadequate  management  of 
the  agency’s  air  wing. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  which  announced  its  findings 
Dec.  12  following  a 10-month  investi- 
gation, disclosed  that  the  trooper  pilot- 
ing the  helicopter  lacked  training  in 
emergency  maneuvers  that  would  have 
allowed  him  to  land  the  helicopter 
safely  despite  engine  failure  caused  by 
the  contaminated  fuel.  It  said  the  pilot 
— whom  it  did  not  name  — had  received 
just  one  training  session  in  the  past 
five  years,  which  consisted  of  a two- 
day  ground  school  class  and  one  for- 
mal training  flight. 

The  board  also  found  that  the  air 
wing  kept  no  written  record  of  flight 
hours  and  had  no  precise  equipment 
requirements.  Some  State  Police  air- 
craft flying  over  water  had  no  floats  or 
rafts,  it  noted. 

Fuel  contaminated  with  rust  and 
water  clogged  five  of  the  chopper’s  six 
fuel  injector  ports,  causing  it  to  lose 
engine  power  and  plunge  into  a Har- 
vard University  boathouse  on  the  Charles 
River,  according  to  the  NTSB  report. 


The  contaminated  fuel  was  the  result 
of  poor  maintenance  at  the  state’s  fueling 
facility  in  Framingham,  which  was 
closed  following  the  crash,  it  said. 

The  NTSB  also  found  that  filters  in 
the  aircraft’s  14-year-old  fuel  tank  were 
seldom  changed.  The  most  recent  change 
was  in  1986,  even  though  filters  are 
supposed  to  be  changed  annually.  The 
tank  was  also  fitted  with  the  wrong 
type  and  size  of  filter,  it  added. 

State  Police  officials  accepted  the 
findings,  saying  they  had  been  work- 
ing with  Federal  officials  since  the 
crash  to  make  improvements  in  safety 
and  performance.  “Our  goal  now  is  to 
ensure  that  this  tragic  event  is  never 
forgotten  and  never  repeated,"  a State 
Police  statement  asserted. 

Capt.  Robert  Bird  told  The  Boston 
Globe  that  State  Police  pilots  are  now 
trained  in  emergency  maneuvers,  and 
that  the  air  wing  adopted  many  of  the 
safety  procedures  in  place  for  similar 
units  in  Maryland  and  New  Jersey.  All 
State  Police  aircraft  have  undergone 
rigorous  safety  inspections.  Bird  said. 

The  Feb.  22  crash  killed  State  Po- 
lice pilots  Paul  A.  Perry,  39,  and  James 
Mattaliano,  33,  and  two  AT&T  techni- 
cians Arthur  T.  Howell,  47,  and  Mi- 
chael McCarthy,  46,  who  were  flying 
to  the  air  wing’s  Norwood  headquar- 
ters to  work  on  communications  gear. 
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Atlanta,  Georgia 

February  26  - March  1 , 1996 

“There  is  no  better  fraud  investigation 
training  available  today.” 

— Franklyn  J.  Howatt 
Inspector  General 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency 


INVESTIGATORS  FRAUD 

CONFERENCE 
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716  WEST  AVENUE  • AUSTIN,  TEXAS  78701  • U.S.A. 

1800)245- *121  (1 1 2)478-9070  FAX  ( 3 I 2)478-9297 


Space  is  limited,  so  enroll  today! 

Write  or  call  for  complete  registration  discounts  information. 
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